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AN ANALYSIS OF COSTS OF OREGON 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


By Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


INTRODUCTION 


It has long been the practice of publishers of newspapers to 
assist each other with accounts of their own experiences with 
various policies and with comparative, objective data when- 
ever such were obtainable. For the last fifteen years the win- 
ter Press Conference at the School of Journalism and the 
summer meetings of the State Editorial Association have in 
Oregon been becoming increasingly valuable for this purpose. 

It was felt, however, that it was possible with the develop- 
ment of modern scientific methods to devise a technique for 
the exchange of data that would be much more objective and 
scientific. 

The first effort to organize and centralize this work was 
made in a very tentative way at the winter Conference held at 
the University in the winter of 1928. 

At this time it was proposed to exchange monthly, through 
the School of Journalism as the central agency, certain data 
including a report from each paper of 


(a) its total mechanical payroll, week by week 

(b) total number of pages printed, week by week 

(c) (then by simple division and ratio) what may be called “Me- 
chanical Payroll Page Cost” 

(d) the number of paid display inches (not including classified, read- 
ers or legals) 

(e) (by simple division) “Mechanical Payroll Cost per Inch.” 
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These weekly reports were collected by the School of Jour- 
nalism every month, tabulated, mimeographed, and sent to the 
papers participating. At the beginning of the current year, 
tabulations and computations were made by the School of 
Journalism of all the reports for 1928. The weekly figures 
were reduced to monthly figures and an annual report was pre- 
pared for the papers, which is too long for this summary. 

The papers participating in this preliminary research and 
remaining with it throughout the year were thirteen, or just 
half of the daily papers in the state, as follows: Marshfield 
Coos Bay Times, Oregon City Enterprise, La Grande Ob- 
server, Bend Bulletin, The Dalles Chronicle, Astoria Budget, 
Corvallis Gazette-Times, Baker Herald, Eugene Register, 
Baker Democrat, Albany Democrat-Herald, Grants Pass 
Courier, Medford Mail-Tribune. The Salem Statesman en- 
tered late, and its figures were not included in the annual 
report. 

Apparently slight as the information contained in this sched- 
ule might seem, it proved of exceedingly great value to the 
publishers participating. Not only did all of those who began 
the exchange continue with it throughout the year, but there 
was objection to abandoning it when the much more extensive 
and scientific exchange, which will be referred to hereafter, 
was instituted. Both are now being operated simultaneously, 
but it is expected that the development of the newer type will 
absorb the advantages of the Payroll Cost Exchange. By 
various publishers these simple figures were made the basis of, 
in some cases, exceedingly acute analyses of their own business 
and of the business of others, all very helpful to themselves, 
furnishing the most profitable kind of exchange. Surmises 
made in this way were confirmed by the more complete data 
that followed. 


INITIATION OF SCIENTIFIC OBJECTIVE METHOD 


At the winter Conference of 1929 the pubiishers of the 
daily papers met again and discussed the possibility of initi- 
ating a much more extensive research along lines which I had 
previously taken up with a number of the individual publish- 
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City and State —— 
will be torn off and retained by the Chairmen of 


This portion of the report, which identifies it as yours. 
the Cost Committes. Only the portion below will be semt to the compiling scovuntants. 


OREGON EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 
COST REPORT FOR 


City \ 7 Number Columns to Page Leugth of Columa 


i} 4 Count : 
>! “ed | Total No. Issues during Period Total No. Pages during Period 


Circulation | 
| Total wasiaiiganeniie j 
INCOME (Refer doubtful items to central office for determinativa) 
A CIRCULATION INCOME—(Gross Amount Collected) 
A2 If papers are sold net to carriers and newsbo add here a0 amount equi 
valent to their compensation. Note that this amount will be balasced 
by the same emount under “F" 


Total Circulation (Grose Amount Paid by Subscribers and Buyers) 


5 ADVERTISING INCOME—Local Display 
BAT —| +—Foreign (act after deducting agencies’ 15% 
—Classified 
—Legals, Readers, et« 
Total Inches 
Total Advertising Income 


C2 MISCELLANEOUS I[NCOME—( Describe) 
Total Income—(Total of above) 


indicate by o ote (*) | EXPENDITURES 
édpertment or Gepertments 
« beh owner's salary & 
vereed 


—— 
D EDITORIAL AND NEWS—Pay Boll 
tment Expense: News service, supplies, telegraph 
and telephone tolls, correspondents, art, features, 
photos, cute, ete neat 


Total Editorial and News Expense 


£ ADVERTISING—Pay Roll - 
—Special Representatives 
—Department Expense: Promotion, carfare, postage, eupplies, adver 


tising cute and mats, ete 
Total Advertising Expense 


Y CIRCULATION AND MAILING—Pay Roll (including carriers if paid direct) 
F2 Amount to balance “A2” above if sales are nct instend of gross 
t : Agency maintena: 
missions, premiums, supplies, carfare, . 
wrapping paper, expressage, newspaper post 
age, autos and truck expense, ete 


—Depreciation on autos, trucks, ete. ( 


Total Circulation aad Malling Expense eaeeceunensocmpepeeenttans 7 
COMMERCIAL 
PRIN TING Vy < t 


@ MECHANICAL—Composing Room Pay Roll 
—Stereotype Boom Pay Rel! 


fuel, light, 
matrices and supplies, matrix ma 
terials, binnkets, rollers, rags, repairs, 


water, ete 








—Paper and Ink (actual t ) 
— Depreciation on type and mechanical equip 
ment ( a) 








Total Mechanical Expense 





HE ADMINISTRATIVE—Pay Roll (executives, business office b 
ete.) — — coceeeeneenenmeanenenavmanen a 


Expenses: Stationery, postage, 
advertising, donations, telephones, 
traveling, bad debts, general main 
tenance and repairs, library, insur 
ance, taxes (state and Ieal), light, 
water, rent, cash discounts, i eat, 
ete pneeennearerenennea 

Depreciation other than trucks, type 
and mechanical equipment ( 


Total Expense 





%) 














Total Bxpense (Tota! of D, E, F, G and H).._._._ 
Profit (if lovs, enter im red ink) _ _ 
Total (should equal total income above) 
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ers. I presented for discussion proof sheets of a model finap. oulc 
cial statement which, with certain modifications, was made th: 
basis of: 


For 
A movement toward improvement of accounting systems 


1 


A research into the relation of the newspaper to the job by 


(1) 
(2) A uniformization of items reported; 
(3) 


ness ; 
An investigation of the basis of appropriation of the newspape 
expense dollar referred to hereafter as the ‘First Analysis” ; 

The compilation of a long list of ratios and percentages re 


9 


ferred to hereafter as the “Second Analysis. 


OBJECTIVES OF RESEARCH 
From the point of view of the publishers the objectives were: 
(1) The establishment in each office of accounting principles that 
were universally approved ; 
(2) The production of data in each newspaper office that would be 
strictly comparable quantitatively and objectively with similar 
data from other offices (without revealing certain business se- 


crets) ; and 
(3) The consequent improvement of business practices. 


This I expressed in generalized terms at the Conference ot 
1929 as an effort to strengthen the independent publisher as 
compared with the chain publisher by giving the independent 
publisher some of the most significant advantages accruing 
from chain operation. 

From the point of view of the School of Journalism this 
opportunity was valued as a chance to introduce objectivity 
into the study of newspapers. In the long ultimate the School of 
Journalism is interested primarily in the improvement of news 
and editorial content of newspapers from the point of view 
of service to the general public. The fact is that the convic- 
tion has long been growing that previous researches into news- 
paper editorial practices have been rendered futile by the lack 
of foundational knowledge on the part of the researcher. It 
was felt that newspaper research must be based upon actual 
knowledge of balance sheet conditions and that a first step was 
to devise methods by which the results of editorial policies 
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could be much more objectively tested than they t present. 
For these reasons the School of Journalism participated enthu- 
siastically in the research, the understanding being that the 
newspapers were to make the small contribution that would be 
required to finance the work. This, however, has not yet been 
lone. 

Before describing the process on which the new “first analy- 
sis’ and the new “second analysis” were based, it is necessary 
to give due credit to sources. For the research committee 
consisting of Mr. Edward Brodie, Mr. Frank Jenkins, Mr. 
Ben R. Litfin, Mr. Robert W. Sawyer, and Mr. S. Sumpter 
Smith), I made a survey to discover every possible previous 
research that might seem to be leading in our direction. We 
wish to acknowledge great indebtedness to the following: 

Inland Daily Press Association, Mr. C. R. Butler, of the 
Mankato Free Press, Mankato, Minn., chairman of the cost 
committee, and Mr. Will V. Tufford, field manager. Mr. 
Butler proved particularly helpful. The results of the In- 
land’s researches have never been made public, but as a special 
courtesy to the Oregon editors, I was given access to them and 
permission was given to make use of their methods insofar as 
t might seem desirable and to make use of their Brief Ac- 
ounting Manual for Daily Newspapers. Publicity has been 
given for somewhat similar data to George W. Purcell, pub- 
lisher of the Bloomington (Ind.) World, in the May, 1929, 
number of the National Printer-Journalist. The uniform 
statement form adopted by the Oregon research committee was 
taken almost directly from that worked out by the Inland 
Daily Press Association, the only modification being the intro- 
duction of a system of separating job business from newspaper 
business, which is original with the Oregon committee. The 
Brief Accounting Manual was also used. Mr. Butler also 
proved helpful and generous in correspondence with me. A 
tentative agreement for future exchange of data between the 
Inland Association and the Oregon Association has been made, 
and became effective January 1, 1930. 

Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University. This 
bureau made a careful investigation of the finances of twenty- 
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four daily papers in Ohio for the year 1925. This research 
was reported upon in a publication of the Ohio State Universit, 
Press in June, 1928, issued under the title Analysis of Reve. 
nues and Expenses of Ohio Daily Newspapers, Year 1925, by 
Josephine A. Lowrie. Miss Lowrie has also proved exceed. 
ingly helpful in correspondence with me, and a tentative ar- 
rangement is pending for further exchanges. The results of 
the Ohio analysis have been extremely valuable to the Oregon 
committee in connection with what we have hereinafter called 
the “First Analysis.” 

United Typothetae of America, Inc. Through the member. 
ship of the School of Journalism (the University Press) in the 
United Typothetae, the committee came into the possession of 
researches of extreme value dealing with job printing. These 
figures have never hitherto been applied to the combined news. 
paper and job shop, and the method used by the Oregon com. 
mittee is original. The results of the Typothetae researches 
are printed annually and the reports principally used have been 
the three following: Ratios for Printing Management for the 
separate years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 

Acknowledgment is also due to Mr. O. L. Price, of the 
Portland Oregonian, and to Mr. Don Sterling and Mr. G. F. 
Law, of the Oregon Journal, for certain preliminary data that 
may later carry the present researches into the field of the 
larger dailies; and to Mr. Elbert Bede, of Cottage Grove, and 
to Mr. C. J. Gillette, of Forest Grove, and to the field man- 
agers of seventeen states for information that may later carry 
these researches into the field of the weekly newspaper. 

Professor Buford O. Brown, in his recently published Prob- 
lems of Newspaper Publishing, has a chapter, pages 84 to 98, 
which contains some miscellaneous data from various sources 
more or less apropos to this Oregon research. 


INITIATION OF OBJECTIVE ANALYSES 


The members of the committee began work in analyzing 
their own newspapers in order to see how great the difficulties 
might be that were sure to develop. In the first month ver) 
careful consideration was given to methods of treating the al- 
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lotment of overhead to the job printing business, the method 
of analyzing a daily which was complicated by the issuance of 
a weekly edition, by the working out of slight changes in book- 
keeping methods; but, on the whole, it was discovered that 
these difficulties were much less than was expected, and soon 
three more papers were admitted to the experimental period 
besides the five operated by the members of the committee. At 
the time of writing this report, eight papers have been ana- 
lyzed. In most instances the reports were for the entire year 
1928, in one instance for the first quarter in 1929. Three more 
papers have applied for the forms, making eleven newspapers, 
or nearly half of those in the state. It is expected that this list 
will be still further extended after the Albany meeting. 


FIRST ANALYSIS 


In correspondence with Mr. Butler, of the Inland Daily 
Press Association, it was discovered that in Oregon we had a 
somewhat different and intricate problem that virtually did not 
exist in analyzing the papers of the Middle West. In Oregon, 
in almost all instances, the newspaper is intricately interwoven 
with a commercial printing business of considerable magnitude, 
running from fifteen per cent to as high as fifty per cent of the 
total business. The committee realized from the first that 
newspaper ratios would be valueless for purposes of compari- 
son unless this commercial printing element could be correctly 
and scientifically eliminated from the figures. From the Mid- 
dle West Mr. Butler reported that they had no experience that 
could guide us, as their papers were in general either without 
job shops or with job shops so separately organized—often in 
a separate building with separate management—that no prob- 
lem arose. The differences in conditions may be illustrated 
from the following sentences from one of Mr. Butler’s letters: 
‘As to the job printing department, we ask them to segregate 
their figures before making their reports to us. As far as I 
know, none of our publishers issues a weekly in connection with 
his daily; legals and readers are an incidental item of advertis- 
ing revenue with most of our publishers, and they have been 
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grouped together for that reason. Readers are a very smal! 
factor.” 

In order to study the question of the separation of the job 
business from the newspaper, a form was prepared called 
‘Newspaper Experience Percentages.’’ This form paralleled 
the main items of the financial report, but the entries were to 
be made (by the School of Journalism) in percentages rather 
than in gross figures. Newspaper expenses were to be entered 
as percentages of total newspaper expense, and (fer reasons 
that appear sound but which might arouse surprise at first) the 
job printing figures were to be entered as percentages not of 
total job expense, but as percentages of total job sales. We 
entered on this form opposite each blank space the percentage 
which, on the basis of all the data we had collected, would 
seem to be normal for that particular item. The figures for 
the job side were taken from the Typothetae statistics, and 
the figures for the newspaper side from the Ohio researches. 
The percentages from each statement were then computed and 
entered opposite these figures of normal expectation. 

This immediately, in almost all cases, brought to light cer- 
tain points that demanded individual investigation, raising the 
suspicion that either the publisher’s bookkeeping methods were 
at fault, or that his business policies were questionable, or that 
his competitive situation was a precarious one. For instance, 
it revealed at once a trap that we should have fallen into if we 
had adopted, without considering differences in situation, the 
Inland Press system. Most of our publishers would have re- 
ported as part of the overhead expense of the newspaper the 
entire overhead of their job department, the argument being, 
‘““‘We have to have the staff anyway and it doesn’t cost anything 
extra to have them supervise a job department.’ Such a situ- 
ation worked out on this form as follows: It was usually ap- 
parent to the publisher at once that he was both (a) burdening 
his newspaper with a higher percentage of overhead than seems 
to be normal for newspapers (Ohio experience) and (b) that 
he was freeing the job department of a proportion of overhead 
expense without which apparently (Typothetae figures) no 
one else had ever succeeded in running a job business. In most 
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instances the publishers very willingly made the change, admit- 
ting freely that there is no use in having a job business unless 


it pays its own room and board. The second point that came 


up frequently was that of depreciation, a figure which is some- 
what arbitrary and which needed to be reduced to more uni- 
form practice. In some few instances an eccentric depreciation 
figure proved to be symptomatic not of bad accounting but of 
over-equipment and other peculiar local conditions. 

One point which at first raised suspicion was a compara- 
tively high cost for paper and ink in Oregon on the job side 
and a comparatively low cost on the newspaper side. At first 
this anomalous situation resulted in much correspondence with 
the publishers reporting, but finally it was accepted as a local 
condition as it was reported by one paper after another and a 
re-investigation proved the facts. Either the Oregon situation 
differs in this respect from that of the Middle West, or the 
Typothetae and Ohio figures are wrong. Another character- 
istic difference discovered was the fact that our papers seemed 
to be charging much less of their expense against the subscriber 
than the Ohio papers. 

A copy of the work sheet for the ‘First Analysis” is inclu- 
ded here with the normal percentages in parentheses: 


NEWSPAPER EXPERIENCE PERCENTAGES 


This table is intended as the basis of a preliminary study of your 
statement before proceeding to compute the ratios. It is intended pri- 
marily to raise the question whether your segregation of Mechanical 
and Administrative expense between the Job Shop and the Newspaper is 
sound. For this purpose experience averages are given (in parentheses) 
with which yours are compared. A mere showing that your figures are 
not the same as the experience averages does not prove that yours are 
wrong. It merely indicates points at which you should make careful 
verification. Especially if on the same item you are above the news- 
paper average in your newspaper statement, and below the job shop 
average in your job shop statement (or vice versa), there is a strong 
possibility that there is something worth correcting, either in your oper- 
ations or in your accounting. 

In the table below, newspaper expense percentages are expressed as 
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percentages of total newspaper expense, but job shop percentages, on the 
contrary, are expressed in terms of job sales. 
Key letter for Newspaper Period covered..............-.------- Tee 
Income 
Circulation Income (as percentage of total newspaper 
income) . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 7, 
Advertising Income (as percentage of total newspaper 
moome) . . « -« F Dalia Veh <) eie saaneln ath 
Miscellaneous Newspaper Income (as percentage of 
total newspaper income) . . . . . . 24 See 
Total Newspaper Income (as percentage of Total Income).................. 
Total Job Shop Income (as percentage of Total Income) .................. 
Expenses 
Editorial Payroll 
Editorial Expense 
Editorial Total 
Advertising Payroll . 
Advertising Special Representa- 
tives P 
Advertising Expense . 
Advertising Total . 
Circulation Payroll 
Circulation Expense . 
Circulation Depreciation . 
Circulation Total . 


Mechanical Payroll 
Mechanical Expense 
Mechanical— 

Paper and Ink 
Mechanical Depreciation 
Mechanical Total 
Administrative Payroll 
Administrative Expense 
Administrative 

Depreciation 
Administrative Total . 
Profit (Figured as percentages 

of Sales 


The above experience figures are based on all the statistics at present 
available (mostly from Eastern states). They will become more and 
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more accurate as our supply of data increases. We will issue an Oregon 


table as soon as enough figures are in. 


Here are the reports of eight Oregon papers, two of them 
without job shops, together with a computation of the aver- 


ages: 

NEWSPAPER 
Income 
Circulation 21.64 22.10 16.07 19.46 20.45 17.49 20.2 22.31 
Advertising 78.36 77.22 83.23 80.33 79.55 78.39 79.8 77.69 
Miscellaneous 68 71 «9 4.11 
Editorial 
Payroll 11.35 849 9, 7.64 10. 11.12 11.80 
Expense 10.86 8.21 5. 7.89 6. 7.92 8.14 9.02 
Total 16.71 14.92 15.54 17.91 19.26 20.82 
Advertising 
Payroll ime. .28. 3 3.81 6.74 7.81 4.86 
Sp. Repr. 3.22 5.18 2.83 2.06 4.48 4.07 2.61 
Expense 54 69 2: 1.32 139 28 #47 
Total 11.65 11.67 10. 7.19 12.61 12.17 7.95 
Circulation 
Payroll 6.25 3.69 9.11 11.84 5.13 69 6.78 3.87 
Expense 32 156 32 6.93 6. 1.89 3.59 i.96 
Depreciation .07 01 
Total 7.17 5.26 12.49 18.83 12. 8.78 10.44 5.83 
Mechanical 
Payroll 25.82 28.26 27.03 18.62 24.58 26.86 30.03 
Expense 4.35 2.27 3.42 2.66 24 2.39 5.62 
Paper & Ink 6.15 13.74 7.47 14.08 8.66 8.66 6.76 
Depreciation 4.26 4.35 4.21 3.2 1.65 4.41 5.79 
Total 40.59 48.61 42.13 38.52 35.14 42.27 48.20 
Administrative 
Payroll 11.04 9.87 11.35 9. 52 16.64 9.51 7.39 
Expense 7.33 7.87 8.34 10.27 7. 8.92 6.35 9.09 
Depreciation Pe 
Total 18.37 17.74 19.68 20. 24.58 25.56 15.87 17.20 


JOB SHOP 


(To confuse identification, not under papers associated ) 
Mechanical 


Payroll 29.35 32.12 32.86 48.17 28.23 26.81 
Expense 1.98 9.89 3.76 1.54 5.39 1.02 


Avg. 
19.96 
79.32 

1.42 


6.257 

3.328 

1.50 
11.09 


6.696 
3.39 
04 
10.10 


25.26 
2.92 
9.10 
3.916 

41.185 


11.50 
8.16 


19.87 
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Paper & Ink  22.: 44.88 2840 38.64 29.28 
Depreciation , 4.5 5.13 1.07 KS 
Total 38.13 91.40 70.15 89.43 65.21 
Administrative 

Payroll . 9.75 24.81 13.81 
Expense é 6.36 11.04 1 
Total 3. 16.1 37.67 1 


~J m= Ww 
om © 
“I— Ui 
wi “TI DO 


: 12.68 
3. 12.13 11.29 
29 25.94 25.87 24.10 


— > 
“<2 sen 
> 
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The above figures have been very productive of analysis by 
acute publishers and many interesting things have been dis- 
covered about various businesses. This will not be discussed 
at length because much of it is still in the experimental and con- 
fidential state. 

This “First Analysis” is the stopping point of research until 
all doubts or inquiries or points of peculiarity or diversion from 
the normal that have shown up in it have been satisfactorily 
explained in conference or correspondence between the pub- 
lisher and myself. When both sides are satisfied that the state- 
ment really represents the facts, the next step is to make the so- 
called “Second Analysis.” 


SECOND ANALYSIS 


This ‘Second Analysis” is to apply to the Oregon figures 
the methods worked out in many years of careful research by 
the Inland Daily Press Association. When the ratios have 
been computed, the following is the form of report made to the 
individual publisher: 


Secret key number identifying report. 

Number of issues per year. 

Number of pages per year. 

Average pages per issue. 

All-inclusive cost of unit of eight pages per 1000 of circulation. 
Paper & Ink cost alone for €-page unit per 1000 of circulation. 
Annual subscription revenue per subscriber. 

Cost of delivery and maintenance of circulation department and 


Ne wh 


service per subscriber. 

Net annual revenue per subscriber (the difference between col- 
umns 7 and 8). 

Percentage of advertising to total space. 

Composition payroll cost per inch. 
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Editorial cost per non-advertising column. 

Mechanical cost per page. 

Administration cost per page. 

Paper & Ink cost per page. 

Percentage of local advertising cost (total advertising department 
cost minus cost of special representatives) to local advertising reve- 
nue (including legals, classified and readers). 

Percentage of national advertising cost (cost of special representa- 
tives) to foreign advertising revenue. 

Cost (total expense of producing newspaper, deducting circulation 
revenue and dividing by total inches of advertising) per inch of 
advertising. 

Total advertising revenue per inch. 

Local advertising revenue per inch (excluding legals, classified 
and readers). 

Foreign advertising revenue per inch. 

Classified advertising revenue per inch. 

Legals and reader advertising revenue per inch. 

Total advertising revenue per inch per 1000 of circulation. 

Local advertising revenue per inch per 1000 of circulation. 
Foreign advertising revenue per inch per 1000 of circulation. 
Classified advertising revenue per inch per 1000 of circulation. 
Legals and reader advertising revenue per inch per 1000 of circu- 
lation. 

Mechanical payroll cost per page (as per 1928 exchange). 
Mechanical payroll cost per inch of paid advertising (eliminating 
classified, house ads, legals and reader) (as per 1928 exchange). 


Following are the reports from the seven Oregon papers 
which have been completely analyzed at the time of the writing 
of this report, together with an average computed for these 
papers. This compilation has omitted the results of ratios 19 
and 24, but these ratios have been supplied to the individual 
publishers, each in his own case. 

The result of this report proved valuable to the publisher in 
almost every instance, and there are elements of extreme value 
in it that will develop after further study in individual cases. 
This analysis shows up the results of competitive conditions, 
of publishing and editorial experiments, and of circulation pol- 
icies as clearly as a picture. In one case, for instance, it was 
possible to show quantitatively and exactly that a publisher 
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was making a very clear profit, but that it was all coming from 
his foreign, his legals and his classified and that he was actually 
making the merchants of his town a small cash present 
every year. In another instance the factor of over-equipment 
showed up; and in another, the relation with the job business be- 
came significant. This “Second Analysis’? is almost equally 
valuable for a basis of study of (a) advertising rates, (b) cir- 
culation policies, and (c) manufacturing management. Its 
principal value, however, will be the sensitive pulse that it will 


furnish for measuring theettects of changes of policy as they are 


produced by various papers. 

We are not able to discuss how these figures compare with 
those of the Middle West compiled by the Inland Daily Press 
Association, because the Inland figures are completely confiden- 
tial. ‘‘We guarantee our contributors,’ writes Mr. Butler, 
‘complete secrecy, and have never released our annual sum- 
mary to the trade publications or to anyone outside the mem- 
bers of the Inland, and usually the distribution is confided to 
only those members who submit reports.’ However, in con- 
nection with the Oregon figures, the figures complied by Mr. 
George W. Purcell, already mentioned, are of interest. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The most immediate primary development should be along 
the lines already worked out to extend this system to more pa- 
pers and to carry it on until there have been several successive 
years reported on. It will be of great scientific interest to fol- 
low a newspaper through a change of management or a change 
of editorial policy with these data reported from quarter to 
quarter and from year to year. They will be absolutely new 
data in the history of newspaper publishing. 

It is desirable for the participating publishers to get together 
and settle upon a few remaining points. The amount of the 
publisher’s own income to be included in cost is one of these. 

A further study of the job business needs to be made as these 
businesses are plainly the weak side of most of the newspapers 
reporting. The assumption that job income is pure velvet and 
that the job business does not have to carry any overhead has 
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apparently resulted in slack management, and in many instances 
something very close to positive loss. There seems to be some- 
thing like validity in the economic law that drives newspapers 
above a certain size to get rid of their job departments and 
that seems to have impelled even the smaller papers of the 
Middle West to departmentalize the job department more 
severely, to put it under a separate management, and even 
sometimes to put it in a separate building—at any rate, to get 
it off by itself where it can be seen whether it is paying its own 
room and board or not. The habit of mind which says that 
the job department is not paying administrative expenses but is 
paying a profit is utterly false and injurious to the business. |i 
this thought will simply be re-stated by saying that the job de- 
partment is paying its administrative expenses but has no profit, 
we at once get a frame of mind that will lead the publisher to 
changes and reorganization. 

Through the kind offices of the Oregonian and the Journal, 
we have tried to get information as to whether the publishing 
of the larger daily falls into the same mould as the publishing 
of the smaller dailies with which we have been dealing. The 
information so far at hand shows that the situation is surpris- 
ingly similar. It has been a source of surprise that figures of 
this sort are so difficult to obtain. We have not succeeded in 
finding anything of the kind on record, and we have only the 
confidential information furnished by the Journal and the 
Oregonian to go on. We are also making a tentative effort to 
see whether the publication of the weekly newspaper falls into 
the same mould when analyzed by accounting systems. We 
have already analyzed the operations of Mr. Elbert Bede’s bi- 
weekly for the year 1927, but that was an abnormal, experi- 
mental year with a bi-weekly paper that was soon to be changed 


to a weekly and was scarcely normal. However, except for a 
bulge in one item which might be explained by the abnormal 
situation, Mr. Bede and I got the impression that an investi- 
gation of the weekly papers might show that weekly publica- 
tion and daily publication followed very much the same laws, 
and that the weekly paper and the daily paper were compelled 
to spend the expense dollar in much the same manner. 





A CONFERENCE METHOD FOR 
TEACHING JOURNALISM 


By Biair CONVERSE 
Iowa State College 
[Epiror’s Nore.—The following paper was read at the convention 


of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism at Baton Rouge, 


January 1, 1930.] 


This is a report of an experiment which is still an experiment. 


It may work out successfully and it may not. I think it will 
under the conditions in which it is being tried, but I have no 
nclination to make exaggerated claims for it. 

Here is a group of youngsters who for unknown reasons 
have decided that they want to be journalists. They come to 
my school or to your school and ask us to make journalists out 
of them; and we, with a terrible temerity, say, “Surely.” 

And then we go to work as our fathers and grandfathers on 
college faculties went to work before us. We know what it 
takes to make a journalist. It takes credits in a certain number 
of specified subjects. ‘“‘My dear young friends,” I say, “if you 
will take twenty-four hours of English, and eighteen hours of 
history, and fifteen hours of science (any science), and twelve 
hours of psychology, and sixty-four hours of journalism, and 
so on, why at the end of four years, if you pass all these, you 
will be a journalist. But if you take anything else than these 
things I have named, or if you flunk a class in modern French 
grammar because you become too engrossed in the Old French 
of Rabelais, then you will not be a journalist.” 

And having made these fundamental facts perfectly clear to 
these eager young minds, we send them off at certain hours into 
certain class rooms. During a day they may listen for fifty 
minutes to a learned gentleman’s discussions of the architec- 
ture, scenery and stage equipment of the Shakespearean the- 
ater. From that stimulating discourse they proceed to another 
room and another lecture, this time on the love life of the fruit 
ly Drosophylia. And during a third hour they learn from a 
doctor of psychology that there are seventeen and one-half def- 
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initions of perception, none of which he himself is ready ¢ 


endorse without supplementary laboratory investigation. Dur- 
ing the afternoon they have a three-hour laboratory period in 
chemistry. They search for “unknowns.’”’ When they hay: 
found enough “unknowns,” they will be given a grade in chem- 
istry. 

And this process goes on for four years. Lecture, labora- 
tory, lecture, laboratory, examination! They put it all down 
in notebooks, and when they get through they have an educa- 
tion—in their notebooks. 

What happens in the courses in journalism that we have pre- 
scribed? Well, our students listen first, we shall say, to a ser- 
ies of lectures on the principles of journalism. Then they tak: 
a class in reporting, then a class in editorial writing, then a class 
in history, a class in ethics, and so on. And in these classes we 
follow pretty much the same old inefficient, ineffectual and tra- 
ditional methods of the lecture and the laboratory. 

Now am I justified in using these opprobrious terms? I say, 
yes. And I ask you for a moment to look with pristine eyes at 
this job of ours that is so covered up and muffled in precedent 
that is not always easy to see clearly. I think such terms are 
justified for two reasons. first, because we allow ourselves to 
be satisfied with a theory which conceives of education as some- 
thing that can be passed out in hermetically-sealed containers 
Here young man, is your container of English. Here is your 
flask of chemistry. For God’s sake don’t let them get mixed 
And here is your large, carefully insulated package of journal- 
ism. Air-tight and guaranteed not to run if you keep the 
stopper in. 

Is this a far-fetched and exaggerated picture? Nota bit of 
it. We may deceive ourselves about it surely enough, but not 
if we take off our academic goggles and look at it with straight 
eyes. In our great education factories we have gone so far 
toward specialization, mass production and economy, that we 
have forced education as a workable, usable, living body of 
knowledge, as an equipment for life, almost out of the picture. 

There are a few students with enough power of synthesis 
to put the jumble together, but not one ina hundred. If you do 
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not believe it, try to engage a student who is taking a course 
in English history in a discussion of the story in this morning's 
paper about the tariff. 

The mass of our students have little or no conception of the 
“functional” nature of the subjects they are taking. And with- 
out that conception, education is so much bric-a-brac. 

In the second place, we fail to grasp the simple, obvious ABC 


t 


of education—that interest is the first consideration. _ Inter- 
est first—then content. Always interest must be first. We 
train dogs much more scientifically than we train boys and girls. 
We let the dog know that if he does a certain thing we will 
give him a piece of graham cracker. If he doesn’t do it we 
will give him a beating. We establish in his brain what the 
biological process has already established in his lower nervous 
system—the idea of reward and punishment. Now compare 
for a moment the relative intensity of the reward between 
a dog which gets a piece of cracker and a student who gets a 
grade of 95. Or the dog which gets a beating and the student 
who gets a grade of 75. Are there no recompenses, rewards 
to be offered to students for good work done which are less 
yallid than one of grades? 

Next, let’s take a look at what happens in the classroom. 
Here are twenty or thirty or forty boys and girls and an in- 
structor. His job is to get ideas into their heads. To get them 
to re-combine the ideas they already have. His methods are 
the lecture and the verbal quiz. Now answer this question 
honestly, Is this system designed to get maximum attention 
through interest? The answer is no. Why? First, because 
the rewards are inadequate; second, because of the fact that 
every human is an egoist and you are dealing with him here 
not as an individual but as a member of a group. I wish there 
were an apparatus for measuring the attention of students in 
class. It would drive home to us, I believe, the inefficiciency 
of a great deal of classroom instruction. 

When we consider instruction in writing, the weakness of the 
classroom method becomes even more apparent. Here we are 
dealing with a problem that is highly individual. You can't 
teach writing with talk. There aren’t enough precepts about 
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writing in the accumulated textbooks of the world to improve 
by a jot the written work of a college student. Writing can be 
taught, I believe, in only one way—by practice and inspiration 
and criticism— individual, specific criticism, not of somebod, 
else’s paper read in class, but of my own paper, the only one in 
which after all 1 am very much interested. 

To make education a breathing, living business, rather than 
a number of “‘subjects” in a catalogue, to secure student in- 
terest through more adequate rewards, to get some system of 
instruction which would avoid the low attention-level of the 
ordinary classroom, to provide a method of handling the 
characteristic problems of teaching writing—these, more or 
less consciously formulated, were the objects of our experiment. 

For a number of years, and increasingly so last year, the 
instructors in journalism at Iowa State College substituted in 
reporting and feature writing classes for professional students 
individual student-instructor conferences for part of our class 
meetings. We convinced ourselves that our students could do 
more and better work with one class hour a week and one-half- 
hour conference than they did do with three classes a week 
and only the casual and unorganized conferences that are an 
inevitable part of teaching. We also found that we could 
handle the number of students we had with about the same ex- 
penditure of instructional time under the class conference 
system that we had used under the old system. We also tried 
running classes wholly on a conference basis without any class 
meetings. This did not prove as satisfactory as to have one 
class meeting a week because there is a certain body of general 
information about any subject which can just as effectively be 
given to a group as to an individual. Let me emphasize here 
that what I am saying applies only to instruction in subjects 
concerned with written work. I am not at all sure that it 
would be equally effective with other types of subjects. 

Last winter we had put into the college catalogue and this 
fall we began teaching a new course—new in name and method 
but not in content. We threw into this course all of our writ- 
ing classes for professional students—reporting, feature writ- 
ing, editorial writing, and so on—and a few other courses such 
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as history of journalism, ethics and law. This class is normally 
of three years’ duration. A student in our four-year course re- 
enrolls in it, until he has earned a total of 27 quarter credits. 
[he work is carefully outlined for three years. It consists of 
one lecture and recitation period a week with textbook assign- 
ments; one half-hour conference a week on written work, news, 
features or editorials; one newspaper or magazine report a 
week; and one book review every two weeks. 

Now | like to think of a group of students starting out on a 
course of study as a group of runners lining up for a race. 
When the gun goes off the runners get away, some of them 
jumping into the lead, others straggling behind. They run 
for what’s in them. The ones with the best wind and the best 
muscles and the best hearts leave the weaker ones behind. But 
is that the picture of the normal group of students under our 
traditional methods of instruction? Instead of saying, get in 
there and run for all you are worth, don’t we rather say some- 
thing like this—the standards of this class are designed to meet 
the abilities of the average students; the superior students can 
loaf along in the race because they need do no better than the 
average student. The poor student will have to hustle, but if 
he hustles just enough to get by he will get the same reward in 
credits as the more brilliant member of the group. 

Would it not be better to offer to the superior student some 
adequate reward for doing really superior work and to give 
the inferior student an adequate penalty for inferior work? 
This we have tried to do by inaugurating 4 sliding scale of 
credits in this class of which I am speaking. A student en- 
rolls for three hours’ credit, but he may receive anywhere from 
zero to five credits, depending upon the quality and quantity of 
his work. 


When a group of students enters upon this course we give 
them copies of the outline of the work for the three years. We 
tell them, here is the job laid out for you. It is not our con- 
cern but yours how well and how quickly you get it done. If 
you want to you may push ahead and by doing more than an 
average amount of work and doing it better than the average 
you can earn extra credits, which will cut down the length of 
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time you will have to spend. If you do less than normal work 
you will be correspondingly retarded, and we shall hope that 
you will become sufficiently discouraged to seek other pastures. 

In the outline of the course the recitation assignments are 
specifically given. These are roughly correlated with the topics 
to be dealt with in the conferences. To each of these topics 
concerned with the student’s written work is assigned a normal 
period for its completion and a standard for promotion, which 
attempts to put into words a definition of what the student 
performance should be before he is allowed to advance to the 
next topic. Paralleling these class and conference assignments 
are the weekly newspaper and magazine reports and the bi- 
weekly book reviews. 

By means of the reports we hope to give the students a ver) 
wide familiarity with a large number of periodical publications. 
While the student is concerned in his own writing with report- 
ing, he makes special study in his newspaper reports of the 
way the news is handled. When he is later concerned with 
feature writing, his reports deal with that aspect of newspaper 
and magazine production. 

The books listed for reviewing are divided into six groups. 
The first group contains books on journalism of a rather gen- 
eral and miscellaneous nature—such books as Stickfuls, Dead- 
lines, Older’s My Own Story, Stone’s Fifty Years a Journalist, 
etc. The idea here is to secure the interest of the students in 
their profession. The second group consists of books on the 
history of journalism. During the time that these books are 
being read, the recitation period is devoted to the history of 
journalism. At the same time the student is doing his own 
writing and there are many opportunities in the conferences to 
point out historical developments, famous cases, etc., bearing 
upon the particular problem with which the student is dealing 
in his story. We are very strongly of the opinion that by tying 
in the study of the history of journalism with the actual written 
work of the student himself and with his reports on current 
publications we can make the history itself a much more vital 
and useful business than when it is segregated as a “subject” 
for special study. The third group of books bear upon jour- 
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nalistic ethics, the fourth on law, the fifth on public opinion, 
and these subjects are handled in the same way as the history. 
The final group of books from which students are required to 
ead during the last year of their course consists of a wide 
variety of titles bearing upon the whole field of current knowl- 
edge, especially in the sciences. Our object in asking students 
to read these books is to attempt two things. First, to establish 
n them the habit of reading the more serious type of current 
literature, and second, to attempt to draw together the un- 
assimilated body of facts which they have accumulated in the 
various classes they have been attending during their four 
years. 

There is one further point that I should like merely to touch 
upon in connection with this question of conference teaching. 
ls education concerned only with the minds of students, or does 
it have some relation also to character and personality? There 
is no question that we have fought shy of the latter obligation, 
but it seems to me that there is an opportunity to do something 
not only for the minds of our students but also for their per- 
sonalities through the intimate contact which the instructor can 
get with his students through frequent conferences. Every 
student is an individual with particular needs, particular abili- 
ties and deficiencies. If we can handle them as individuals 
cannot we do much not only to inform their minds but to round 
out their characters as well? Through assignments particularly 
designed to meet the needs of individual students, it seems to 
me that we can do something at least in this direction. 








A READER-INTEREST SURVEY 
OF MADISON, WISCONSIN 


By RALPH O. NAFZIGER 


University of Wisconsin 


The interest which is being manifested in objective studies 
of newspaper problems has led inevitably to studies of means 
by which facts can be gathered from subscribers. Certainly 
fact-finding methods involve a technique whereby a represent- 
ative or a true cross-section of a community of readers can be 
obtained as a basis for a survey. 

Whatever methods are used in reaching respondents, or 
whatever success is achieved in gathering the data, these are 
accurate or reliable bases for conclusions only when the group 
of readers involved is actually representative. 

A house-to-house canvass in a neighborhood or in several! 
neighborhoods will not necessarily yield data on which the 
reader-interest of a newspaper can be based. A survey in- 
volving clumps or classes of residents will be likely to reveal 
the reactions of these specific groups. It will not nesessarily 
allow the investigator to add up his figures and to assume that 
he can reach definite conclusions relative to the general reader- 
interest of a community or of the subscribers of a given news- 
paper. And if the facts are not useful to any specific news- 
paper, then they are of little use anywhere. 

If a survey is designed to reveal the average wants of a 
community of newspaper readers, then the first problem which 
faces the investigator is to determine how to get a cross-section 
of the community. 


GETTING A CROSS-SECTION 


The close relation between the economic and social status of 
citizens in any community has led to various plans whereby the 


community can be classified according to economic groups. 
Surveys are frequently made, for instance, on the basis of 
occupational groups. That is to say, samples are taken from 
various occupational groups. Or a long list of occupations is 
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divided into several classes which group together persons who 
would be likely to be in the various economic and social strata. 
Professional men, executives, manufacturers, and others might 
be catalogued in Class A. Skilled workers, salesmen, small 
merchants might be placed in Class B; unskilled laborers in 
Class C, and so on. 

But sampling of this kind cannot yield data which reveal 
the reactions of the community unless the samples represent 
individuals or various classes in the proportion in which they 
exist in the community. Cities, for instance, differ widely in 
the percentage of factory laborers, professional men, or “white 
collar’ employes who receive a small salary. Merely to sam- 
ple the same number of persons from each of several occupa- 
tional groups will not result in a true picture of the community, 
its interests, and its wants. 

The search for a reliable cross-section involves, therefore, 
some sort of preliminary survey which will show the actual 
social status of the community. 

By charting the rentals in the community, investigators can 
get an insight into neighborhoods and into the whole commun- 
ity which shows approximately the social status of families in 
the area. 


Land values can also be charted as a basis for determining 
social forces at work in the community and the economic status 
of the residents throughout the area. Land values tend to 
show the kind of persons who live in various parts of the com- 
munity, or the economic condition of the residents in a given 
block or neighborhood. 


Incomes are, of course, an accurate index of the economic 
and social position of persons in the community, and of many 
other aspects of urban life. Frequently rental values and land 
values are used, particularly in cities, to estimate the incomes 
of families. Rentals and occupations are sometimes used for 
this purpose, as was done, for instance, in the recent survey of 
circulations in Detroit by the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. Land values have long been used in the so- 
cial surveys under the direction of Prof. Robert E. Park, of 
the University of Chicago. 
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The point is that these various efforts to get an accurate 
cross-section of communities are designed to reveal ultimately 
the family incomes, as a basis for studies of reader-interest and 


various other social forces. 

Fortunately for students of urbanization in Wisconsin and 
more specifically for those who want to study the reading and 
buying habits of newspaper subscribers in the communities, a 
state income tax system provides all of the necessary informa- 
tion. The records are available to the public. 

After several years of experimentation and study, the Schoo! 
of Journalism of the University of Wisconsin has adopted the 
income tax records as a basis for surveys of reading and buying 
habits. 

In 1928 a survey was made of subscribers in Madison of 
the Wisconsin State Journal. The method used was based on 
lessons learned from several preliminary studies in preceeding 
years. 


THE MADISON SURVEY 


Seventeen seniors, under the direction of Professor Kenneth 
E. Olson, were given the job of gathering the data. Each stu- 
dent was assigned to a voting precinct in one of the ten wards 
in the city. Every precinct in the city was covered by the sur- 
vey, following a preliminary study of the social conditions in 
the various neighborhoods. An accurate cross-section of the 
subscribers in each precinct was obtained in this way, and data 
were gathered for each precinct, for each ward, and for the 
whole city. 

Before summarizing briefly the results of the survey, I want 
to describe in greater detail the method, which worked out 
very successfully. 

In each precinct the investigators copied the names of resi- 
dents on separate cards. The names were obtained from of- 
ficial voters’ lists and the city directory, a task which was fa- 
ciliated by Wisconsin’s new permanent registration law. The 
cards were arranged by streets, and compared with the route 
lists of the State Journal, and identifying marks were placed 
on cards of subscribers. After the percentage of subscribers 
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n the precinct was calculated, the cards were arranged alpha- 
betically and compared with the last income tax returns. This 
process involved notations on 18,872 cards, and resulted in the 
development of files which the sociology and economics de- 


partments are now using for supplementary studies of Madi- 


son. The income, number of dependents, marital status, oc- 
cupation, and other information were transferred to the cards 
representing subscribers of the State Journal. 

The cards were then classified into groups, and the percent- 
age of subscribers in each income group in the precinct was 
calculated. 

Cards were picked indiscriminately in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons in each income group. In this manner two hun- 
dred cards of subscribers were obtained in each precinct. 

To one hundred of these subscribers a questionnaire on 
reading habits was mailed, together with a friendly letter from 
the managing editor of the State Journal. Previous experience 
had revealed that a request from the newspaper yielded a bet- 
ter response than one directly from the School of Journalism. 
A questionnaire on buying habits was mailed to the remaining 
one hundred subscribers. 

Each questionnaire was, therefore, mailed to 1,700 subscrib- 
ers in the city, or 3,400 persons in all. This number was a 
fair sample of the subscribers, because the group represented 
the economic and social status of the subscribers in the pro- 
portion in which they existed in Madison and in each precinct 
or neighborhood. 

A return of ten per cent is commonly accepted by investi- 
gators as a response from questionnaires which is big enough to 
be a fair sample. But the questionnaires used in the Madison 
survey yielded a return of twenty-two to forty-seven per cent 
in the various precincts. To assure a response from the vari- 
ous income groups proportionate to the number in each group, 
house-to-house canvasses were made in a few cases to fill in gaps 
left by the returns from the questionnaires. Final returns were 
forty to fifty per cent of the original mailing list. 











REA DER-INTEREST 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


What about the reliability of questionnaires? Despite the 
effective use to which this form of soliciting information is stil! 
being put by experienced advertising men, by magazines, and by 
newspapers, the assertion is often made that the results are un- 
reliable. The answer to this criticism is that it all depends on 
the questionnaire. No method yet devised is perfect. All ari 
open to similar criticism. In the Madison survey no effort was 
made to prove or disprove a preconceived notion that the ques- 
tionnaire is fool-proof. Every effort was made to construct a 
questionnaire which, in the light of several years of experimen- 
tation, would yield reasonably reliable returns. I believe that 
this goal was achieved.' 


Certainly the common criticism that questionnaires do not 
yield a large enough return or a fair sample does not apply to 
results of the Madison survey. This spring the survey is being 
extended to the towns and farming communities in the trade 
area of Madison. A few changes were made in the original 


1 The reader-interest questionnaire contained questions as follows: (1) Ques- 
tionnaire answered by man? Woman? (2) Check newspapers you read regu- 
larly (followed by list of 8 Madison, Chicago, and Milwaukee papers). (3) 
How much do you estimate you spend each day reading newspapers? 
Magazines? Books? (4) Check comic strips and cartoons you read (followed 
by names of 12 comics each with places to check Always, Sometimes, and 
Never). (5) Which of the comic strips appearing in either local paper would 
you place first? Second? (6) Check department pages in State Journal you read 
(followed by names of 10 departments including 3 Sunday pages, each with 
opportunity to check Always, Sometimes, Never). (7) Check below the maga- 
zines you read (followed by names of 48 national periodicals with opportunity to 
check Regularly, Sometimes, Never). (8) Check special features you read in 
State Journal (followed by names of 21 features with places to check Always, 
Sometimes, Never). (9) Number in order of their interest to you the following 
news personalities (20 names, such as Mussolini, Clara Bow, John Dewey, Babe 
Ruth, Commander Byrd, Coolidge, Hoover, Ford, Mellon, Lindbergh). (10) 
Number in the order of their interest to you the following kinds of news: Madi- 
son happenings, state capitol news, foreign news, Washington news, general 
U. S. news, news from other Wisconsin cities). (11) Check running news 
stories you have followed (followed by 18 stories, as Chinese revolt, German 
reparations, DeKing dry killing, public ownership of public utilities, Byrd expe- 
dition, with places to mark each Regularly, Sometimes, Never). (12) Check 
below the kinds of news you follow (followed by 19 kinds, as bowling, scientific 
discoveries, women’s clubs, court news, aeronautics, lodge news, radio, with 
opportunity to mark each Regularly, Sometimes, Never). 
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questionnaire and in the original method. The result is a re- 
sponse by mail of forty to fifty-seven per cent. 

What is the reason for this significant response? Briefly, 
the questionnaire was carefully planned. It requires little writ- 
ing and little effort on the part of those who answer it. The 
respondents answer the questions only by placing checks after 
them. The questions are simple, clear, brief, and specific. 
Only three to five minutes is needed to answer all of them. 

The respondents are not required to sign the questionnaires. 
Each one is keyed inconspicuously so that the name and record 
of the persons to whom the questionnaire was sent are known 
to the investigators. 

Much of the objection that the replies are influenced by the 
conscience of the person who answers it is eliminated in this 
way. There is no particular reason why the respondent should 
be influenced by what he ought to answer rather than by what 
his actual preferences and habits are. Certainly there is no 
greater danger of dishonest answers than there is by the use of 
any other method. 

A test case was made in Madison Central High School this 
winter by Miss Kathryn Gallagher, a teacher in the school and 
a graduate student in the School of Journalism. A survey of 
reading habits was made among 437 pupils. Twenty per cent 
of them were in Class X, representing pupils with an IQ of 116 
and over; 50 per cent were in Class Y, with an IQ of 96 to 
115; and 30 per cent were in Class Z, with an IQ of 95 or 
less. The result was a mass of very interesting data on the 
reading habits of high school students. 

Particularly interesting was a comparison which was made 
between the questionnaire project and the method which Profes- 
sor George Gallup has used successfully under the name of the 
lowa plan, whereby the person who is being interviewed has a 
newspaper before him on which everything which the reader 
says he has read is marked. 

The questionnaire was submitted to the pupils early in De- 
cember. Five weeks later the same pupils were subjected to a 
survey under the lowa plan. When the results were tabulated 
and checked it was found that among the Class X and Y pupils 
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the correlation between the two methods was 95 per cent. But 
the correlation among the Class Z pupils was less than 60 per 
cent. 

Miss Gallagher comments that the Class Z pupils are gener- 
ally inaccurate. In this case their answers were very confusing. 
In some instances they claimed to have read far more under the 
lowa plan than they did in responses to the questionnaires. 
Others read features or specific news stories in the State Jour- 
nal more regularly according to answers to the questionnaires, 
thean they did according to their responses under the lowa 
plan. 

THE RESULTS 

None of the results furnish final proof that the question- 
naire method is the best. Nor is there any basis for the mere 
assumption that all questionnaires are unreliable. One might 
as well conclude off-hand that all dogs have fleas, and that only 
Leghorn hens lay eggs. The only way to get anywhere in 
methodology applied to research in journalism is to use some 
degree of scientific method in all cases. Methods for studying 
social phenomena are, at present at least, not directly com- 
parable with those used by chemists in a quest for the ingredi- 
ents of an “unknown,” or the technique of an anatomist who 
dissects the brain to study its convolutions. Experimentation 
and serious study over a period of years will finally yield a 
mass of information from which definite conclusions can be 
drawn. 

In an effort to achieve reliable interpretations after the data 
had been gathered in the Madison survey, a few sections of the 
questionnaires were cast aside. In these instances the investi- 
gators concluded that there were not enough persons repre- 
sented in the samples to warrant conclusions covering the whole 
city. The general belief was, however, that the method had 
vielded reliable information. Certainly the results were inter- 
esting. 

Checking and cross-checking of results is still under way, 
particularly regarding many details in various neighborhoods. 
A brief summary of the results for the whole city can be given 
for what it is worth. 
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INCOMES OF SUBSCRIBERS 


The percentage of State Journal subscribers in the various 
income groups increases in proportion to the size of the in- 


comes. Whereas 26.2 per cent of those who earn less than 
$1,000, largely from small-salaried and wage earning classes, 
are subscribers of the State Journal, 76 per cent of those who 
earn more than $10,000 take this newspaper. Tabulation ot 
representatives in the intermediate income groups revealed 


a regular upward trend of percentages. 

State Journal subscribers represent 35.9 per cent of those 
who pay income taxes in Madison; but the total income earned 
by the subscribers is 47.9 per cent of the total incomes in the 
city. 

The average income in the city is $1,836; but the average 
income of State Journal subscribers is $2,409. 

Among families represented among the respondents, 63 per 
cent own their own homes. 


WHAT DO THEY READ? 


Duplication in circulation of the two Madison dailies, both 
in the evening field, is 31.2 per cent. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the subscribers read at least one 
paper published outside of the city, and of these fifty-two per 
cent read one certain newspaper from a nearby metropolitan 
center. This metropolitan newspaper is known to send daily 
into the city at least one paper for every nine persons (men, 
women, and children) in the city. 

Certain features, particularly, attract readers to the papers 
from outside of the city. 

Whereas twenty-seven per cent read some advertising reg- 
ularly in outside papers, fifty-eight per cent always read some 
advertising in the local paper. 

The average estimate of time spent by the respondents 
daily in reading one newspaper or more is fifty-five minutes. 

Comic and continuity strips are read more regularly than 
any other feature in the Madison paper. But the popularity 
of the various strips differs widely. 
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Women follow the comics more regularly than do the men. 

Local features are read more regularly than the syndicated 
features. 

Next to certain comic strips, the daily page of news pictures 
is the most popular feature in the paper. Men and women 
follow the picture page in almost equal proportions. 

A daily column of local gossip and bits of human interest 
ranks third in popularity, and again the women read this 
column more regularly than the men. 

A local column of sports “dope” ranks fourth in general 
popularity, and first in the hearts of the male readers. 

A serial story ranks half way down the list among twenty 
local features, but nearly four times as many women as men 
read it regularly. A syndicated and running recital of heart 
throbs is read by seventeen times as many women as men. 

Women readers are far more interested than the men in a 
column on diet and health. 

About half of the subscribers read editorials or readers’ 
letters, or some other feature on the editorial page. 

Women follow the radio page more regularly than do the 
men. 

News stories of local events or occurrences are read more 
frequently than news from other sources. Foreign news gen- 
erally ranks last. 

Vivid personalities in the news are important magnets for 
readers. 

Crime stories are read with equal interest by men and 
women. In fact, only the news regarding a lively fight over 
an important civic improvement, and the news of two spec- 
tacular and adventurous feats which were being chronicled in 
the newspapers at the time the survey was made, ranked ahead 
of current crime stories in the race for popularity. One run- 
ning story of gangster activities in Chicago was read more com- 
pletely by women than by men. 

Men read current stories of wars and revolts more regularly 
than did the women. 

Women are particularly interested in stories of romance 
and adventure. 
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Club, church, and lodge news is followed regularly by only 
a small percentage of the men. 

Reports of public affairs are generally read less regularly 
than sports, local columns, crime news, stories of current ad- 
ventures, or spectacular feats. 

Far more men than women follow the news from the state 
legislature and the city hall. But court news is read as eagerly 
by women as by men. 

Stories relative to local public affairs are read more regular- 
ly than correspondence from Washington. Men follow na- 
tional politics more closely than do the women, but neither 
read this type of news with any outstanding interest in com- 
parison with other classes of news. 

Popularized science is eagerly read by both men and women, 
as is also news of scientific discoveries. 


WHAT YOUNGSTERS READ 


The survey made by Miss Gallagher among high school 
students also resulted in some interesting observations. 
These youngsters spend about one-fourth as much time read- 


ing the daily newspapers as do the adults. Ten to fifteen 


minutes a day is the average time devoted by them to the press. 

Comic strips are very popular, and in general the likes and 
dislikes are similar to those of the adults, except that the young- 
sters do not read two comics, which recorded the philosophical 
outlook on life of two elderly characters, as regularly as do 
the older subscribers. 

The pupils read mainly the sport pages. 

The girls follow the society page almost as regularly as 
do the older women, particularly those who scored high in 
intelligence tests. 

Both sexes also follow the radio news fairly consistently, 
and also give considerable attention to a weekly school page 
which chronicles activities in the public schools of the city. 

The page of news pictures is also generally popular. 

Only casual attention is given to any other features in the 
newspapers. 

In the news columns, sports are followed in rank of popular- 
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ity by stories which record spectacular airplane flights, the 
activities of colorful and well-known personalities in other 
tields, crime, and scientific discoveries. 

Like the adults, the youngsters prefer local news and rele. 
gate foreign news to the bottom of the list. 

Humor seems to rank high in favor. Adventure, myster 
love drama, and outdoor life follow in order. 


WHAT ABOUT BUYING HABITS ? 


Both general and specific questions appear to yield the con- 
clusion that women read advertising more consistently than 
do the men. 

Local stores and national products which are advertised 
consistently inevitably make the greatest impression on th 
reader. 

The advertising in local papers is read more regularly than 
is the advertising in newspapers from other cities. 

Chain stores are popular chiefly in the field of groceries 
Incidentally, the chain grocery stores in Madison advertise 
more consistently than do the independent or the downtown 
groceries. 

Amusement advertising is the most widely read of all. Ad- 
vertising of groceries ranks second, women’s clothes third, dry- 
goods fourth, want ads fifth, and men’s clothes sixth. 

Women read advertisements of men’s clothing nearly as 
often as do the men, although less than half as many men read 
advertising of women’s clothes as do the women. 

Among sixteen types of advertising, classified by commodi- 
ties, only automobile advertising is definitely read more by men 
than by women. Final compilations indicate that bank ad- 
vertising and want ads are read a little more regularly by 
men than by women. 

Popularity of various brands of soaps, cigarettes, flour, 
and toothpaste, is generally proportionate to the lineage of 
advertising of those brands carried by the local newspaper. 
This result is indicated by the survey, despite the important 
factors of magazine and billboard advertising. The same 
correlation is partly true with respect to brands of cofttee 
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Habit seems to be a factor which complicated the data on 
breakfast foods. Such old friends as oatmeal, in bulk and in 
packages, are popular all out of proportion to the advertising 
in local papers. Brands which have been on the market only 
a short time rank low in poularity despite heavy advertising 
schedules during the last year or two. 

About one of each of five respondents reads automobile ad- 
vertising regularly. These readers follow the advertising of 
cars which they own. They also generally read advertising of 
cars which they could probably afford to buy, or they read ap- 
peals for cars in the class immediately beyond the limits of their 
pocket books. Seventy per cent of the respondents own an 
automobile. Incidentally, 76.4 per cent of the home owners 
and 58 per cent of the renters own a car. 

In Madison, a city of 57,000, the chain stores are most 
popular by a very small margin only in the field of groceries. 
They are important, to some extent, to purchasers of meats 
and drugs. 

Meats, drugs, and hardware are purchased most regularly in 
neighborhood independent stores. Groceries are bought prac- 
tically as regularly in these stores as in the chain stores. 

Purchases of drygoods, women’s clothing, men’s clothing, 
children’s clothing, shoes, radios, and furniture are made al- 
most entirely in downtown stores. Out-of-town stores and mail 


order houses are a market for only a very small percentage of 
the subscribers. 


The advertising of a downtown department store, which 
spends more money for advertising than any other store tn the 
city, has more regular readers than any other local concern. 
Casual advertising invariably results in a low percentage of 
readers. 

Next to the advertising of this one department store the ap- 
peals of four theaters follow in popularity. 

Among the respondents, sixty-two per cent own a radio. 

Two radio stations are followed more regularly than is any 
other class of advertising in the newspapers. No effort was 
made by the investigators to study the effectiveness of radio 
advertising. 








REA DER-INT EREST 
CONCLUSION 

These results pertain to only one newspaper. The popv- 
larity of the editorial page is doubtless influenced by the vigor- 
ous opinions from two opposing political camps which are pub- 
lished by the two Madison daily newspapers. 

One cannot escape the realization, however, that a mere 
tabulation of what is in the newspaper, and of the direct re- 
sults of a reading-habit survey, are inadequate. One addi- 
tional factor is the nature of the newspaper or newspapers 
which are published in the community. Some attention must 
also be given to the nature of the reading public which is being 
studied—its social background, its surroundings in specifi 
neighborhoods and homes. 

If one is complacent enough to talk in general terms about 
public opinion, general good will, and reading public, then the 
problem is simple. But farmers in one community are unlike 
farmers in other communities or in other states. One batch of 
laborers, skilled or unskilled, differs from another. This is par- 
ticularly true if a survey is expected to be of some benefit to a 
specific newspaper. What interests the readers of a news- 
paper depends on a great many factors. 

It is encouraging, at any rate, that a beginning has been made 
in recent years in studies relating to reader-interests. Good 
guesses, trial and error, and bitter competition have resulted in 
newspapers which have survived the tests of generations. But 
we have little concrete evidence of reading habits, of likes and 
dislikes among readers, or of complex social factors which in- 
fluence reader-interest. Few objective studies have been made 
in this field. 

It is astonishing to witness the manner in which the adver- 
tising and circulation departments of newspapers have leaped 
ahead of the editorial offices in these efforts to get the facts. 

Possibly the movement in schools of journalism to study 
these maters will cause the editors to give more thought to this 
virgin field of research. A happy result of the survey in Madi- 
son was the enthusiasm with which both the editorial and busi- 
ness executives of the Wisconsin State Journal received the re- 
sults. They not only showed keen interest in the work, but on 
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the basis of the survey, the features in the paper, particularly 
the syndicated material, were completely reorganized. The 
managing editor reports that he is highly pleased with the re- 
sults of the changes. The business department checked as close- 


ly as possible the data on buying habits, and is now preparing a 


series of pamphlets based on the results of the investigation. 

It is certainly conceivable that despite skepticism in some 
newspaper offices, further surveys will prove to the editors the 
advisability of studying their fields as carefully as does a good 
merchant. 








THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 
TO THE A. S. N. E. 


WasHInocTon, D. C., Aprit 12, 1930 


At all but one of the preceding conventions of this society we have 
been informed at length of the growth and the work of the schools and 
departments of journalism. We have been told about the courses, 
methods of teaching, equipment, and number of instructors. Appended 
to this report are what Amos ’n’ Andy call the “statistics” for the cur- 
rent year, showing an increase in student enrollment over a year ago. 
I will not go over this ground now, for you may more profitably digest 
the figures at your leisure. Both eastern and western newspapers are 
coéperating with the teachers of journalism more closely each year and 
a spirit of mutual helpfulness has developed to a marked extent. An- 
other obvious feature of the year has been an extension of interest in 
newspaper research conducted by faculty members, sometimes assisted in 
their fact-finding by more advanced students. The JoURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, edited by Professor Frank Luther Mott of the University of 
Iowa and a board of associate editors, appears in new form and en- 
larged in scope and in content. Much now appears in it of interest to 
all newspapermen. It should find its way into the hands of all mem- 
bers of this society who wish to watch the development of the teaching 
of journalism, a movement of vital concern to the profession and of 
great public importance. Many newspapermen are subscribing, and 
others will, as rapidly as they learn the value of the enlarged Quar- 
TERLY. 

A year ago this committee was authorized to propose to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching that it undertake a study 
of the schools and departments of journalism, for the purpose of making 


a classification of such teaching efforts according to merit. 

Your committee found that this subject had been taken up with the 
Carnegie Foundation long before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors passed its resolution at the last annual convention. Certain 


schools have been urging it upon the executives of the Foundation for 
quite some time. There is no doubt that such a classification would 
clear the educational atmosphere. Those who have made any study of 
the teaching of journalism are well aware that there is nothing uni- 
form about it, that it is a youthful effort, as educational movements go, 
and so without well tried standards of procedure. A classification will 
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come, but the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
nforms your committee that there is an equal need of a classification of 
the schools of business. It finds both suffering from immaturity. As 
yet, so the officers of the Foundation say, they have not found their 
program sufficiently clear to undertake the necessary additional studies 
to permit these classifications. Moreover, the projects which the Foun- 
detion already has in hand indicate that it will not be in a position to 
enter upon other undertakings for a year or two. We are informed, 
however, that whenever any other studies are to be undertaken, the 
suggestion of this Society will be considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foundation. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the boys who seek to study 
journalism, and their advisers, should have some definite guide as to 
where the best teaching is now done. The effort to secure a classifica- 
tion might well continue. 

Two years ago Mr. Tom Wallace of the Louisville Times in our 
convention declared himself in sympathy with Henry Watterson’s oft 
repeated observation that the calling needs more journalists and fewer 
newspaper men; more practitioners blessed with good cultural equip- 
ment, fewer men who reach positions of responsibility without adequate 
equipment. Mr. Wallace went on to give Bill Nye’s suggestion that 
for proper preparation to become an editor a course of study taking 
ninety-seven years is essential, and should be topped off with three 
years of foreign travel. Mr. Wallace found these ideas much to the 
point, and your committee believes them much to the point now. After 
comparing experiences and ideas your committee is entirely of the opin- 
ion that journalism, because of the leadership thrust upon it, is under 
grave obligation to put its cultural level high. The very nature of our 
profession calls for leadership in public affairs, in all societal relation- 
ships; we are forced to be critics of education, of literature and the 
arts, of morals, of business, both public and private. I believe there is 
no man here who is not conscious, no matter how broad his cultural 
attainments, of the fact that he could take Bill Nye’s prescribed course 
of training and even then not be too well equipped for the pretentious 
post of recorder and critic of the minds and manners of al! mankind. 

Your committee wants to remind you that, in all preceding conven- 
tions such an attitude has been expressed by many members who have 
discussed education for journalism. It is the attitude of your commit- 
tee today. We believe that the boy entering newspaper life needs, prior 
to coming into the shop, more than all else a background of systematic 
study in the arts and sciences as extensive as his time, money and capa- 
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bilities will permit. We think it is more important a hundred fold 
than that he should know how to write a good hand, how to read type 
in the forms, how to put together in orderly sequence the “add bul- 
eliminate trivial,” “kill unimportant,” and 


” 66 


letins,” “sub night leads, 
‘add day leads” which go to make up an Associated Press report. Shop 
practice, as often has been said on this floor, can be acquired in a year, 
even amid the rush and turmoil of a newspaper office. Systematic stud; 
of societal relations, of history, economics, the basic sciences, languages 
and a keen appreciation for cultural values is dificult at the close of a 
ten-hour day of reportorial leg work, a day which frequently must be 
stretched until only time for hasty meals and such sleep as is absolutely 
essential is secured. 

Your committee finds that there are two schools of thought among 
editors, when consideration of departments of journalism is brought up 
One school wishes the departments of journalism to stop turning out 
budding columnists, would-be dramatic critics, and book-reviewers, 
young men who wish to start as editorial writers. Instead it wishes 
them to graduate men whose aspiration is to be good police reporters 
and expert copyreaders. Such editors frankly want the departments of 
journalism to be trade schools. They want to be relieved of the tor- 
turous work of teaching copyreading, office routine, and the elements of 
news gathering. They believe that, given relief on this score, they will 
be able to discever such columnists, critics, reviewers, and executives as 
they need. A majority of your committee, while seeing the point of this 
attitude, feels that it is too utilitarian, unconsciously too selfish, to be 
acceptable in this American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Now, the second school of thought with regard to preparation for 
journalism, and the one with which your committee finds itself allied, 
wants the departments of journalism to equip the youth of today for the 
journalism of tomorrow with a broader background, a surer cultural 
foundation, a wider understanding of the history and problems of the 
sciences, the arts, and the manifold relationships of men to society, than 
most of us have acquired. We want the departments of journalism to 
turn out men, some of them our own sons and the sons of our friends, 
capable of appraising the changed and strangely new world which will 
be theirs tomorrow. We want these boys—of course, they will start at 
the bottom—capable of rising to the posts of great newspaper power, 
equipped to wield that power intelligently. In other words, we wish 
them, while they are collecting police news and reporting banquets, to 
carry the mental equipment which rightly directed will one day invest 
them with editorial control. Each graduate ought to have in the knap- 
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sack of his mind the baton of the editor and the publisher. This school 
of newspaper thought, of which we are speaking, will not send its sons 
and heirs to a trade school of journalism. 

Let us make this matter personal for a moment. Which of you 
would wish his son to slight those formal studies offered in the best 
academic schools, assuming he can have but four years in college, to 
learn copyreading, head-writing, first page makeup, and the concoction 
of smart paragraphs in imitation of F. P. A., O. O. Mclntyre, or 
Harry I. Phillips? 

Gentlemen, the first four years after high school are none too long to 
devote exclusively to systematic study of the fundamentals of a liberal 
education. As a matter of fact, the best academic course in America 
today only scratches the surface; it gives one only a bowing acquaintance 
with the first principles of mathematics, chemistry, physics, sociology, 
economics, literature, business, politics and history. If, in the four 
years following high school, a boy gets what is to be had from an aca- 
demic school, he has no time whatever to play with the shop practices 
of journalism. If he does scurry around looking for news, plague his 
mind with headline-writing, makeup, type faces, the laws of libel, and 
practice wise-cracking for the column of a local paper, he is doing it at 
the expense of his basic mental equipment. Your committee thinks 
there can be no mistake about that. 

The best medical and legal judgment today is that, before the would- 
be doctor or lawyer is allowed to study the shop practice of his profes- 
sion, in other words before he goes to a school of law or a school of 
medicine, he should have four years of academic training in a first-class 
college. 

Are newspaper publishers and newspaper editors going to say that 
their sons, or their successors, need less cultural background than do the 
young men who are to be lawyers and doctors? 

This society knows it is far more vital to the welfare of mankind 
that the men who make its journals of public opinion be culturally 
superior than it is that the surgeon or the corporation lawyer be a man 
of manifold intellectual attainments. 

It is the opinion of your committee that schools of journalism should 
be graduate schools, as are the good schools of law and medicine. It 
seems a mistake to push trade school subjects into the academic college 
curriculum and by so doing seriously abbreviate the academic work. 

Your committee thinks this is a point of paramount importance, 
transcending the urge for classification of existing departments of jour- 
nalism. We feel it goes to the crux of the entire subject of formal 
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preparation of boys for careers which may lead to such places of power 
as those held by the editor and the publisher. 

You publishers and editors know that in your plants the cub can and 
will be taught the structure of the news story, the operations of the 
copy desk, the rules of court reporting, the knack of forceful expression, 
the necessity to be interesting, the art of makeup, and later he will ac- 
quire an understanding of the economic principles upon which the busi- 
ness rests, its policies and the reasons back of them. If he will, he can 
study the problems of the publisher at first hand and on the firing line. 
There is no lack of opportunity. 

You publishers and editors also know, your committee believes, that 
there is no time or energy left in your office, after the day’s work, for 
the guidance or instruction of the cub in a systematic study of the arts 
and sciences. He gets that groundwork before he comes to your staff 
or he is in great peril of never getting it at all. At best, if he is the 
unusual man, he gets it painfully, laboriously, often at the sacrifice of 
health, in long hours of effort during which he is driving a mind al- 
ready tired by a newspaper day. Many good men have broken down 
under just this strain. 

Your committee would recommend that this society seriously consider 
urging that departments of journalism be graduate schools. Ought we 
not to ask that they demand of the boys a thorough academic training 
before coming to the journalism teachers for instruction in shop prac- 
tice, in the history of newspapers, in dramatic criticism, book-reviewing, 
and such subjects? 

Not one boy in ten thousand, who has not a solid academic back- 
ground, is prepared to study intelligently such splendid book-reviewing 
or dramatic criticism as appears in the columns of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and the New York World, to mention only two of 
many ably conducted newspapers. 

In closing, your committee would like to pay tribute to the men who 
are pioneering in education for journalism. ‘They are able, self-sacri- 
ficing, conscientious, enthusiastic educators. Society in general owes 
them a debt of which it is not aware and which it is not likely to pay. 
The least we can do is to go on record as acknowledging their high 
purpose in a great calling. All honor to them! 

These men know the defects of the present. Professor Edward 
Marion Johnson, president of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism in 1929, delivering the presidential address at the convention 
of that body three months ago, said: 


Trade school instruction is nothing more than presenting a blueprint of current 
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practices; it does not train for journalistic leadership. Failure to fix clearly the 
objectives of our instruction has led us to operate trade schools. We prepare our 
students for jobs as reporters and copy readers. There does not exist a genuine 
professional school of journalism. 


Gentlemen of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, your 
committee thinks there should be no other kind than professional schools 
of journalism. The trade can be taught in the shop. 

One more observation quoted from the address of President Johnson, 
and this report will be concluded. He said, 


The percentage of our graduates who stay with journalism is extremely high. 
But the percentage who advance to the highest posts in journalism is in about 
the ratio as their total is to the number of men engaged in journalism. 


This committee feels that, if President Johnson of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism is correct, there is but one con- 
clusion. The department of journalism graduates, as a body, in com- 
petition in the newspaper offices, have no advantage whatever. In fact, 
against the field, they merely hold their own. Here it is important to 
remember that in this total field against them are men who did not go 
beyond high school, some even who started with no formal education 
beyond the grammar school. 

Is it not obvious that this mixing of shop practice with academic 
work, to the necessary curtailment of the latter, is not productive of re- 
sults of which the teachers of journalism may be proud? 

We think President Johnson put his finger on the trouble. The 
schools are out of place. The time of life at which they seek to give 
the boy trade tricks and office methods, is out of joint. Departments of 
journalism should be something added after the youth has completed a 
basically liberal education of at least the usual four years in the best of 
academic schools. Just as the trades of law and medicine are withheld 
until the aspiring practitioner has the basic culture, so should instruc- 
tion in journalism be withheld. Only in this way can we expect to get 
men in any of the learned professions who are rightly equipped for the 


amazingly complicated tasks in a world which is so largely modern, a 
world so rapidly expanding its horizons that not one of us can claim to 
keep abreast in more than a few fields of thought and action. 


Georce B. ARMSTEAD, Chairman. 
Hartford Courant 


STATISTICS ACCOMPANYING REPORT 


Professor Frank Luther Mott, of the University of Iowa, editor of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, after much effort and correspondence, 
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very kindly furnished to the Committee on Schools of Journalism of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, the following statistics in re- 
gard to the schools and departments of journalism belonging to the 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. He 
says that in many respects the figures furnished by the various schools 
and departments are not comparable. However, in the two kinds of 
information included in the table which follows, the figures are strictly 


comparable except where indicated by footnotes. 


Total Number of 
Students Taking 
Mapjors in One or More 
Schools or Departments Senior Class Journalism Courses 


Columbia University . . . . 82} 170 
Illinois, University of . a oe 300 
Indiana, University of . . . . ; 236 
Iowa, Universityof. . . . . 276 
Kansas, University of a oe . 
Kansas State Agricultural College 176 
Louisiana, University of ik 4 141 
Michigan, University of . . 254 
Minnesota, University of . . . 385 


Missouri, University of . . . . 520 


Montana, University of. . .  . 183 
Nebraska, University of ‘Se 2504 
Northwestern University es: ee 408 
Ohio State University . . . . 205 
Oklahoma, University of . . 156 
Oregon, University of . . . . 230 
Stanford University a Te 116 
Syracuse University . *orce: os 92 
Texas, University of . . . . 188 
Washington, University of .. 2 235 
Wisconsin, University of . . . 1 370 


wan 3.) a @ se) ge 4891 


1 Columbia does not have “majors,” though all its journalism students are in 
effect “majoring” in that field. These figures for Columbia represent total stu- 
dents. 

2 Indiana does not allow majors in journalism. 

8 Figures available give students taking one or more journalism courses entire 
year 1928-29 as 438. 

* Estimated. 

5 Figures not available. 
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OTHER REGISTRATIONS 


Registrations in schools and departments not holding membership in 
the American Association, according to the latest figures obtainable, 
those for the academic year, 1928-1929, are: 

Seniors Total Taking One 
Schools or Departments or More Courses 
University of Arkansas . . . . 6 17 
Baylor College . . . .. . 12 36 
Baylor University ee was 15 46 
Boston University ee a 7 22 
Butler University. . . . . . 20 
University of California . . .. . 15 
University of Colorado . . . . 19 
De Paul University 
DePauw University 
Detroit University 
Drake University . 
University of Florida . 
University of Georgia 
Grinnell College 
lowa State College 
University of Kentucky 
Marquette University 
Mercer University 
University of Nevada . 
New York University 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
Notre Dame University 
Ohio University . 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Rutgers University 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
University of Southern California . 
Southern Methodist University 
Temple University 
Tulane University e o4 
Washington and Lee University 


ee 


— 
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West Virginia University . . . . 2 


ee , 379 


Total number of seniors, 1137 


Total number studying journalism, 5885 


COMMENTARY BY ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE 


In order to place journalism education on the same basis as law and 
medicine—that is, as graduate work after four years of arts training— 
it would be necessary, I think, first to place newspaper making itself on 
a basis comparable to these two professions, especially in respect to the 
earning probabilities of graduate students. 

At present we have the peculiar situation of a profession—or voca- 
tion, I do not know which—that is warp and woof of a highly com 
mercialized and competitive business, advertising. Our editorial part of 
the enterprise, further, is one almost wholly without standards of pro- 
ficiency. That is, little attempt has been made to determine what are 
the qualifications for newspaper work. For example, when a man is 
made a political writer, how many times are any questions asked as to 
his fundamental knowledge of the subject? Not long ago a cynicai 
newspaper editor remarked that he had never known a newspaperman so 
bad that he could not find a job on some recognized daily newspaper. 

As I see it, the managing editor of the newspaper is about the only 
worker on a typical daily of a moderate sized, or fairly large city, whose 
income will compare with that of the average doctor or lawyer of the 
present day. Most newspaper workers below the rank of managing 
editor can hardly expect to get more than $50 to $60 a week. I won- 
der, therefore, if 2 young man or young woman will take four years of 
arts work and then two or three years of special journalism work in 
preparation for a position which will pay only the wages I have indi- 
cated. 

Under this system I fear we would get training only for managing 
editors and public relations counsels. And you cannot make a news- 
paper, any more than you can fight a war, without buck privates in the 
rear ranks. 

It may be significant, further, that the medical associations are ques- 
tioning how well the elaborate requirements in medical education are 
working out. After the very large sum a young man must invest in 
his education, of necessity he must ask fees when he gets to practicing 
which are making medical service almost prohibitive to persons of mod- 
erate incomes. The other day I filled out a questionnaire of a medical 
society concerning this problem. 
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Journalism education, it seems to me, has two distinct sides. One is 
purely technical, whereby a person is taught the technicalities of news 
writing, headlines, and makeup. Obviously this must be learned in 
some way. Formerly a fairly good job was done on the newspapers by 
newspaper workers. ‘This was in the days when artisans were trained 
by the apprentice system. But as industry has been speeded up, the 
apprentice system has been breaking down. And I am afraid that on 
few papers with six or seven editions daily, and many members of the 
staff ‘doubling in brass,” there is much time for pedagogy. It does 
seem as if there ought to be some way in a school for real newspaper 
men who do have the gift for teaching—and I am convinced that teach- 
ing is largely a gift—tto give this training. The other side, of course, as 
far as the professional aspects of journalism are concerned, is the most 
important. It is giving the newspaper worker a solid background of 
information on the many topics with which newspapers deal. 

In view of this situation, might it not be a good plan for the present 
to work with the schools and departments of journalism in some way to 
the end that the chief emphasis shall be placed on the essentials, but at 
the same time young men and women shall be exposed, at least, to the 
technique, through practiced and qualified editor-teachers? 

I believe a score or even a dozen schools or departments of journal- 
ism would be ample to take care of the demand. Then if the informa- 
tive and cultural courses in these schools could be taught by scholars, 
and the technical side by men who really know newspaper writing, 
headlines and makeup, I care not how hard-boiled and profane they 
may be, I am inclined to believe we might get somewhere. Too many 
who are teaching technique now do not “know their stuff.” 


M. V. Arwoop 


Gannett Newspapers 


REPORT OF COMMENT ON EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM AT THE 1930 
MEETING OF THE A. S. N. E. 


Comments upon schools of journalism made at the recent meeting in 
Washington, D. C., of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
might be construed as severe criticism or even as an attack unless con- 
sideration is given to the nature of the circumstances which called forth 
the comments. Undue stress may perhaps be placed upon the remarks 
of an individual member of the committee on schools of journalism, 
made in connection with the committee report. These remarks, while 
rather censorious, were not paralleled in the report itself. 

While the report of the committee was not the basis of any general 
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discussion at the meeting, there were recurrent and desultory references 


to the subject in a number of the informal conferences and in some of 
the private conversations of members. These may be taken as a partial 
indication of the state of opinion on the question of the effectiveness of 
schools of journalism. 

Summed up, these ideas and criticisms may be classified as having to 
do with (1) the fundamental objectives of the schools, (2) the attitude 
of the schools toward the number and quality of their graduates, (3) 
the nature of the curriculum in journalism, and (4) the vocational atti- 
tudes instilled in the minds of students. 

As to the first, it appears that a growing number of newspaper editors 
believe that it should be the function of a school of journalism to de- 
velop men and women with a broad educational equipment, fitted to 
assume leadership in a highly complex world, and that there is little 
need in the profession for persons who, however carefully schooled in 
the practices of contemporary journalism, have no contribution to make 
beyond that which is being made by those who have come up from the 
ranks. 

As to the second point—the policy of the schools with regard to the 
number and quality of their graduates—there is a belief that in their 
zeal for bigness the institutions have attracted, and are attempting to 
teach, numbers of students entirely out of proportion to the demand for 
trained workers. The result of this policy, in the opinion of the critics, 
is that many not fitted for journalism are encouraged to enter the field, 
that the standard of ability among those who complete the course is 
appreciably lowered, and that the superabundance of graduates, com- 
peting with each other for positions, depresses the salary level to a point 
where truly professional standards cannot be maintained. We are told 
that the school of journalism should be a place of elimination of those 
unfitted for the vocation, and that standards should be raised so as to 
decrease the quantity and increase the quality of the output. 

The third group of criticisms has to do with the curricula of the 
schools, A common idea is that, in harmony with truly professional 
goals, the journalism curriculum should embody an extensive and thor- 
ough cultural education, with only as much of the technical training as 
is indispensable to one entering a newspaper office. Some go so far as to 
say that the technical instruction should be dispensed with entirely, but 
these apparently constitute a minority. Reporting, in the highest and 
best sense of that word, is often suggested as the one essential element 
of technique which the schools are justified in emphasizing. Much of 
the technical instruction of other kinds is sometimes regarded as of 
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doubtful value, either because it has to be unlearned when the student 
gets a position or because it displaces more vital subject matter of a 
general nature, which, unlike technique, cannot readily be learned out- 
side college. 

Finally, it is said by some that the students in the schools obtain a 
misconception of the type of education they need for journalism and 
acquire a false notion of their own ability and accomplishments. It is 
represented that too often students form the opinion that proficiency in 
the processes of newspaper making is of paramount importance. Their 
reaction to the content or method of a course is determined by their 
idea of its immediate utilitarian value to them in the workaday world. 
They are allowed to become impatient in the task of laboriously assimi- 
lating a knowledge of the arts, letters and sciences when they might be 
gaining skill in the routine practices of the newspaper office. 

Another serious criticism of journalism students is their superiority 
complex, shown in an unteachable attitude in the newspaper office and 
in an inflated idea of their usefulness to the paper that employs them. 
Some editors think that somehow the schools add to, rather than dimin- 
sh, the sum of egotism found in journalism graduates. To editors who 
have undergone the travail of attempting to sort out good from bad 
among the stream of recruits flowing into their offices, it is apparently 
treasonable for teachers to allow their students to become anything but 
humble apprentices. 

The perennial question of the value of schools of journalism was not 
decided at this meeting, nor was there any truly scientific evidence ad- 
duced to explain the apparent grounds of dissatisfaction. The whole 


business is still largely in the stage in which every man’s experience is 
the sole basis of his opinion. The fact is that the editors, like the 


teachers, are still groping for the measuring stick that will reveal the 
true stature of our schools. Until comprehensive data are actually 
assembled and until facts are revealed through experimentation we can- 
not expect to have a definitive basis of education for journalism. 


H. H. Hersert, Secretary A. A. T. J. 
University of Oklahoma 
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January—April, 1930 
Compiled by RALPH D. Casey 
University of Oregon 


ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES OF PERIODICALS 


AmP—American Press 

Auth&Jour—Author and Journalist 
CNA—Country Newspaper Advertising 
E&P—Editor & Publisher 

IaPub—Iowa Publisher 

NEA—National Editorial Association Bulletin 
NPJ—National Printer Journalist 
OrEx—Oregon Exchanges 

PacP&P—Pacific Printer and Publisher 
PNPA—Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association Bulletin 
PriInkM—Printers Ink Monthly 
S-H—Scripps-Howard News 

USPub—United States Publisher 
WashNp—Washington Newspaper 
WP—Western Publisher 


Other abbreviations used will be readily understood. More than forty period- 
icals have been examined. Space limitations have prevented the listing of articles 
dealing with advertising and with printing. The figure preceding the colon in 
each entry refers to the volume of the periodical; the figure following the colon 
gives the number of the issue cited. 


Business MANAGEMENT AND NEWSPAPER BUILDING 


Anonymous. A. B. C. Adopts Rule Charging Excess Costs of Audits 
to Publishers. E&P 62:37 p16, Feb 1. 

—— Adapting the Newspaper to Changing Conditions of Modern Day. 
OrEx 13:5 p5, Feb-Mar. 
Simeon R. Winch, Business Manager of the Oregon Journal, discusses prob- 
lems confronting journalism on both the business and editorial sides as a 
result of mechanical and other changes. 

$5,000,000 Bond Issue Floated by Hearst. E&P 62:46 p11, Apr 


5 





— $4,822,748 Deficit is Reported for 1929 by International Paper. 
E&P 62:47 p18, Apr 12. 

—— Hawaiian Daily in Striking New Plant. E&P 62:43 p10, Mar 
15. 
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—— Hearst Views 1930 as Good Business Year. E&P 62:34 p26, 
Jan 11. 
- New York Publishers Oppose 5-Day Week For Daily News 
papers. E&P 62:36 p iv, Jan 25. 
N. Y. Herald Company Wins Re-Trial of 10-Year-Old Contract 
Suit. E&P 62:42 p73, Mar 8. 
— Rules Adopted for Weekly Audit. AmP 48:4 p8, Jan. 
Regulations of joint conference of N. E. A., Asso. of Ad. Agencies, and News 
Asso. Managers, Inc. 
— Sale of Judicial Decision Abstracts Criticized by Lawrence. E&P 
62:49 p30, Apr 26. 
President of U. S. Daily reports Newspapers in 21 states are compelled to 
buy copies of court rulings, with clerks pocketing proceeds in most cases— 
Society works with bar committee to end abuse. 
— Scripps- Howard Circulation Steadily Increases. S-H 4:4 pl, Apr. 
—— Survey Bares Rise in Newspaper Cost. PNPA 1:45 pl, Mar. 
Chairman of the Cost Finding Committee of the Inland Press Association 


shows how expenses have grown since 1926. 


—— Three Circulation Builders Tell Their Methods. AmP 48:6 p23, 
Mar. 

—— Urges More Money for Editorial Staff. E&P 62:33 p40, Jan 4. 

—— Yonkers Herald to Print Complete Tax List in Special Edition. 
E&P 62:44 p42, Mar 22. 

Bassett, Warren. Business on Upgrade Survey Shows. E&P 62:48 
p22, Apr 19. 

Beck, Edward. Scandinavia as a Newsprint Source. E&P 62:39 pll, 
Feb 15. 

Carson, Will C. Art of Getting Subscribers Inherent in Newspaper. 
USPub 8:1 p8, Jan. 

Fiske, David L. How Much Can Publishers Afford to Spend for New 
Subscribers? E&P 62:41 p20, Mar 1. 

Gress, Edmund G. Newspapers and the New Typography. E&P 62: 
33 p9, Jan 4. 

Johnson, Don A. Use of Teletypesetter is Explained. PNPA 1:47 pl, 
Mar. 


Kistler, Aline. Romance of Paper Told in Paintings. PacP&P 43:1 
p40, Jan. 

McDonald, Morton J. A. Organizing the Classified ‘Department. 
PacP&P 43:1 p49, Jan. 


Manning, George H. P. O. Department Opposed to Raising Rates on 
Second Class Matter. E&P 62:48 p Apr 19. 
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—— Phipps Bill Demands More Complete Ownership Statements 
from Press. E&P 62:37 pll, Feb 1. 
Federal Trade Commission disclosures believed reason why fuller informa- 
tion regarding newspaper ownership is sought. 


Roche, John R. Curtis Buys the Philadelphia Inquirer. E&P 62:42 


p7, Mar 8. 

—  N. Y. Daily News in New $10,000,000 Plant. E&P 62:41 pl}, 
Mar 1. 

—— A. N. P. A. Votes Stabilized News Print Plan. E&P 62:49 p13, 
Apr 26. 


—— Publishers Consider Proposal to Develop Scandinavian Newsprint 
Supply. E&P 62:34 p5, Jan 11. 

Stockridge, Frank Parker. Do A. B. C. Publicity Rules Need to be 
Modernized? AmP 48:4 pl, Jan. 


Criticized Audit Bureau rule restricting giving to advertisers circulation 
figures of competitors. 

Wheat, George G. Europe As a Source of Newsprint. E&P 62:45 
p9, Mar 29. 

—— Predict Paper Use Double by 1948. E&P 62:48 p90, Apr 19. 


CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Country Newspapering is Big Business.) CNA 3:4 p8, 
Jan. 
Herman Roe’s report of annual investment payroll, revenue, and profits of 
weekly newspapers. 

Circulation Audits for Weeklies Chief Topic of Press Managers. 

E&P 62:48 p38, Apr 19. 

—— Clayton County Register Makes Good Use of County Trade 
Survey. IaPub 2:3 p16, Mar. 

—— Here’s Score Sheet for Country Weekly; Tell Us What’s Wrong 
with It. IaPub 2:1 p12, Jan. 

—— How One Country Editor Makes Paper’s Inside Pages Interest- 
ing. OrEx 13:5-6 p8, Feb-Mar. 
Clinton P. Haight, Editor of the Blue Mountain Eagle, Canyon City, dis- 
cussion of originality on the editorial page. 

Meeting the People in Their Own Farm Homes: One Woman’s 

Work. OrEx 13:5-6 pl, Feb-Mar. 
Methods of getting news found successful by roving correspondent of the 
La Grande (Ore.) Evening Observer. 

—— Theater Page Built Up by Weekly. E&P 62:44 p12, Mar 22. 

Weeklies Had Good Year in 1929. AmP 48:5 p5, Feb. 











Barton, Charles W. Making a Small Town Newspaper Pay. USPub 
8:3 p2, Mar. 
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Bridgman, W. H. Making the Newspaper Pay. NEA 11:8 p7, Jan. 

Casey, John H. Features for Country Newspapers. CNA 3:6 p8, 
Mar. 
~ Local Features and Special Editions. CNA 3:7 p8, Apr. 

Druyer, J. Alvin. How We Made Our Market Survey. CNA 3:7 
p9, Apr. 

Clayton County (Ia.) Register explains. 

Frost, Vernon, Vernon Frost Tells How He Increases His Circulation. 
WashNp 15:7 p2, Apr. 

Article by publisher Cheney (Wash.) Free Press, reprinted from Linotype 
News. 

Haight, Clinton B. Individuality of Country Press Rests Solely in 
Editorial Columns; Support Temples of Civilization. WP 1:21 
p5, Apr. 

Hinshaw, Kenneth G. A Publicity Seeker Turns Publisher. Quill 
28 :4 pl4, Apr. 

Agricultural Journalism is substituted for press agenting in many communi- 
ties. 

Kimber, Benjamin J. Outstanding Experiment Proves Successful. 
PacP&P 34:4 p55, Apr. 

Paper publishes no sorrowful news, and has unusual makeup. 

McCoy, Bruce R. Competition and Consolidation in the Community 
Weekly Field. Journalism Quarterly 7:1 p23, Mar. 

McIntyre, Earl. Small-Town Papers are Prospering, Editors Declare 
in Survey. E&P 62:39 p42, Feb 15. 

Results of Missouri School of Journalism questionnaire. 

Meyer, John L. Is the Power of the Press a Myth? Not so with 
Oskaloosa-Type Newspaper Folk; Here’s the Proof. NPJ 48:4 
pli, Apr. 

— Newspaper Job Business Wreck Turned into Profit-Making 
Community Builder on $425 Borrowed Money. NPJ 48:1 p 11, 
Jan. 

—— Some Ideas, Methods and Plans for Making the Most of Local 
and Neighborhood Opportunities. NPJ 48:2 p9, Feb. 

Peterson, Robert V. Don’t Forget the Small Town Daily. Quill 28:4 
p17, Apr. 

Concerns the desirability of that field for the literary business man with 
keen newspaper instincts. 

Roe, Herman, and Moore, W. Clement. Answering Some Questions 
About the National Survey Questionnaire. NEA 11:9 p6, Feb. 

Smith, C. R. F. Month’s Best Farm Story. IaPub 2:1 p16, Jan; 2:2 
p7, Feb; 2:3 pl4, Mar; 2:4 p6, Apr. 


The best Iowa farm news story selected, reprinted, and discussed each month. 
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Stout, Velma. New Year’s Resolutions for the Correspondent. IaPub 
2:1 pl9, Jan. 
lowa Winter Makes Much News and Keeps Correspondent Busy. 
IaPub 2:2 pl6, Feb. 

—— Correspondent Must Not Have Spring Fever. laPub 2:4 p12. 
Apr. 

Sparks, Reuben, Casey Names All-American Newspaper Eleven. US 
Pub 8:2 p8, Feb. 

Witt, Bill. 1929 All-American Country Weekly Newspaper Eleven 
Selected by Casey. NEA 11:9 pl, Feb. 


CRITICAL WRITING AND COLUMN CONDUCTING 


Anonymous. Book News Thrilling to War Reporter Hansen. AmP 
48:5 pl6, Feb. 
Interview with book editor of New York World. 

Broun Finds Jobs for 400 Unemployed. S-H 4:4 p5, Apr. 

—— Columns on Homely Happenings Bring Biggest Hand, Hope 
Finds. AmP 48:6 pl4, Mar. 

—— Dramatic Critic Called Daily’s Spoiled Child. AmP 48:4 p25, 
Jan. 
Interview with Gilbert Gabriel, New York American. 

—— Everyone Likes Sob-Stuff, says Mark Hellinger. AmP 48:4 p25, 
Jan. 
Interview with New York Mirror columnist. 

—— Forced to Go the New One Better, “Bugs” Baer Creates Word 
Cartoons. AmP 48:5 p30, Feb. 
Writes his column in the American language. 

—— Reviewer’s Job is to Tell About Play, Not to ‘““Wise-Crack,” Be- 
lieves Seldes. AmP 48:5 p28, Feb. 
Interview with New York Graphic critic. 

Roche, John F. Broadway Over-Rated Says Hellinger. E&P 62:37 
p9, Feb 1. 


While the New York theatrical and entertainment section has been over- 
publicized, it still holds great interest to many readers, however, says N. Y. 
Mirror Columnist. 


EpIToRIAL METHODS 


Anonymous. Does Your Newspaper Want Peace? Christian Century 
47: pl167, Feb 5. 

—— Editors Diagnose American Press at. Institute in Florida. E&P 
62:34 p24, Jan. 

—— Editors Urged to Fight Press Menaces. E&P 62:48 p18, Apr 19. 


Harrison, President American Society of Newspaper Editors, cites free pub- 
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licity, standardization, Minnesota gag law and contempt of court as prob- 
lems needing careful attention. 


— Front-Page Make-up; New and Old Angles for Your Use Today. 
NPJ 48:3 p26, Mar. 
— Gannett Foresees New Press Methods. E&P 62:49 p29, Apr 26. 
~ Hearst Bans Initial Letters in Dailies. E&P 62:49 p19, Apr 26. 
— How Press Can Aid Prohibition. E&P 62:49 p24, Apr 26. 
Report of address of George W. Wickersham. 
— Hutchins Suggests Endowed Press. E&P 62:49 p33, Apr 26. 
Report of address by president of the University of Chicago. 
—— Modern Typography and Layout. PacP&P 43:1 p44, Jan. 
Review of Douglas C. McMurtrie’s book. 
— Scholastic Athletics Overplayed in Press, College Heads Believe. 
E&P 62:49 p110, Apr 26. 
Symposium reveals that educators think sports treatment is at expense of 
academic information. 
—— School Using Newspapers to Teach Facts About Present-Day 
Life. E&P 62:45 p38, Mar 29. 
—— Scripps-Howard Newspapers Report ‘Prohibition’s Tenth Anni- 
versary.” S-H 4:2 pl, Feb. 
— Sport Editor Finds Baseball News Cost. E&P 62:45 p43, Mar 
29. 
—  U. §S. Has Ablest Foreign Reporters Kaltenborn Tells Press 
Critics. E&P 62:33 p24, Jan 4. 
" Report of address delivered at Institute of Statesmanship at Rollins College. 
vord Clarke, B. R. Ledger’s ‘Missing Persons’ Week” Unearthed Mine of 
Features. E&P 62:48 p100, Apr 19. 
East, Edward Murray. Selling Science to the Public. Forum 83:3 
pl72, Mar. 
For years what passed for scientific writing was the product of professional 
journalists, but increasing numbers of eminent authorities are chronicling 
scientific discoveries. 
Gallup, George. A Scientific Method for Determining Reader-Interest. 
Journalism Quarterly 7:1 pl, Mar. 


—— Guesswork Eliminated in New Method for Determining Reader 
Interest. E&P 62:38 p5, Feb 8. 


Professor Gallup discusses his technique of applying statistical principles to 
the problem of determining reader interests, and the results he has obtained. 


Ingle, Edward T. “Journalism Had Done Its Work—” Quill 18:2 
Feb. 


The account of how Edward Price Bell, through the newspapers, set the 
stage for the London peace conference. 

Jones, R. W. Effective Newspaper Makeup Discussed. USPub 8:2 
p6, Feb. 
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Levin, Ruben. News Wanderers Find Trail Difficult. E&P 62:33 
pl6, Jan 4. 
Modern city editors are wary of “barnstormers.” 

McDonough, Frank W. Good Style Is Good Business. Quill 28 :3 
p3, Mar. 
The story of the making of a stylebook. 

Mencken, H. L. Marking Time. American Mercury 19:74 pl52 
Feb. 
Recent years have seen increase in salaries in the news room, but no cor- 
responding professional progress. No new ideas in American journalism 
have appeared “since the dawn of the Twentieth Century.” No innovations 
in the editorial process or professional ingenuity and resourcefulness. Much 
need for reforming the sports pages and for relieving the editorial page of 
its “dullness and futility.” 
han, George Jean. A Critic Talks to Himself. Vanity Fair 34:3 
p65, May. 
Comments on the craft of play critics. “The healthiest development in Amer- 
ican theatrical and dramatic criticism is the increasing criticism of criti- 


cism.” 


Peters, Ralph L. Detroit News’ Exchange Desk a Clearing House for 
Hunches. AmP 48:5 p6, Feb. 
—— Has Lindbergh Won His Point? Quill 18:1 p6, Jan. 


Lindbergh and the press have reached more friendly relations, believes 


author. 


Pew, Marlen. The Newspaper a Business—Plus. E&P 62:48 p20, 
Apr 19. 

Reeves, Russell H. Are Newsrooms Ruled by Hokum? AmP 48:5 
p3, Feb. 
Former Cleveland reporter says news is judged by guesswork. 

—— Newspaper Work Not a “Stepping Stone.” E&P 62:44 p7, Mar 
7? 

Sill, Rennselaer. Double Questionnaire Method Used to Ascertain 
Reader Interest. E&P 62:42 p24, Mar 8. 

Wolf, John R. Ten on Daily’s Exchange Staff Scan World Publica- 
tions for Copy. E&P 62:39 p26, Feb 15. 


Milwaukee Journal’s method of utilizing exchanges. 


EpitoriAL PAGES AND CRUSADES 
Anonymous. Dailies Get Action in War on Courts. E&P 62:40 pll, 
Feb 22. 
Campaign of New York Evening Post and New York Telegram against 
misconduct in magistrates’ courts. 
—— Modern Newspapers Have Lost Fighting Spirit, Says Gene Howe. 
AmP 48:5 p6, Feb. 


Interview with editor of Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-News. 
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—— Prompt Action of Fort Worth Press Stops Unjustified Run on 
Bank. S-H 4:3 p4, Mar. 

. Scranton Dailies Quash Gambling Ring. E&P 62:37 p7, Feb 1. 
As a result of newspaper campaign, grand jury indictments returned against 
public officials charged with protecting slot machine operators. 

—— 21 Per Cent of Readers Peruse Editorials. E&P 62:41 p51, Mar 

2 
Briney, Russell. Kentucky Newspapers Win Crusade to Save Water- 
falls for People. E&P 62:43 p20, Mar 15. 
Callvert, R. G. The Editorials in the Upstate Press. OrEx 13:7 Apr. 
Advice on writing effective editorials. 
Crandell, Richard F. Newspaperman’s Expose Deals Solid Blow to 
Fascism Here. AmP 48:4 p20, Jan. 
Discusses Marcus Dufheld’s expose of Fascism organization in U. S. 

Kelley, A. W. Oakland Editor Wins Lone-handed Fight, breaking up 
Paving Ring. E&P 62:48 p34, Apr 19. 

Sill, Rennselaer. Reader Interest in Editorial Page Charted by Inter- 
view Method. E&P 62:48 p76, Apr 19. 
University of Iowa survey shows business and professional men more con- 
stant readers of editorials than other groups. 

Wallace, Tom. Fearless Stand Against Power Firm Won Glory for 

Kentucky Press. E&P 62:45 p49, Mar 29. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Allen, Eric W. Research in Journalism. JourQuar 7:1 p40, Mar. 

Anonymous. Editors Give Their Ideas of What Journalism Grads 
Should Know. E&P 62:47 p41, Apr 12. 

—— Journalism Schools and Departments Classified. USPub 8:4 p20, 
Apr. 

—— Lecture Course for Staff Started by Buffalo Evening News. E&P 
62:45 p22, Mar 29. 

—— Proceedings of the Conventions of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism and the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism. JourQuar 7:1 p55, Mar. 

—— Training System Needed in City Rooms. E&P 62:48 p19, Apr 
19. 

E. H. Butler, editor of Buffalo News, cites lack of definite course of instruc- 
tion for “cubs” as newspaper weakness in address before society of editors. 

Casey, John H. Journalistic Extension Service. CNA 3:5 p9, Feb. 

Cason, Clarence E. Journalism at the Crossroads. English Journal 
19:4 p312, Apr. 


Journalism as a liberal culture. 
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Dewlaney, B. Problems Confronting Teachers of Newswriting. Calif. 
Quar. of Secondary Education 5: p155, Jan. 

Evans, William A. Journalism School Curriculums Fail to Emphasize 

Reporting. E&P 62:39 p39, Feb 15. 

Flaherty, Robert E. On Specializing. Writers Digest 10:2 p42, Jan. 
Editor Chicago Evening American advises preparation for given department 
of newspaper. 

Johnson, Edward Marion. What of the Future of Instruction in 
Journalism? JourQuar 7:1 p31, Mar. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Here’s How They Do It in Illinois. Quill 
28 :4 pl3, Apr. 

Professor of Journalism at University of Illinois tells about certification of 
Illinois newspapermen by Illinois Press Association. 


ETHICS OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous, Ethics and Speed in News Coverage Discussed at Ohio 
Dailies’ Meeting. E&P 62:39 p10, Feb 15. 

— — Modern Newspapers Getting Better, Says Editor of Pittsburgh 
Press. PNPA 1:48 p6, Apr. 
Pittsburgh Press editor says chain newspapers can be more independent than 
papers owned by local capital. 

—— Sport Department Ethics Better, Don Maxwell Reports. E&P 

62:49 p34, Apr 26. 
Former Sports editor of Chicago Tribune makes report to American Soceity 
of Newspaper Editors. 

Broun, Heywood. It Seems to Heywood Broun. Nation 130:3369 

pl17, Jan 29. 
Questions newspaper handling of wounding of Garet Garrett as putting him 
in “a false light.” 

Flynn, John T. News by Courtesy. Forum 83:3 p139, Mar. 
Advertising dictates newspaper-making. Individual advertisers no longer 
have the temerity to dictate but the publisher does not offend the general 
business world by fearless investigation and reporting of the inner affairs of 
business. The newspaper accepts the publicity “hand-out” instead. What is 
needed is the ad-less newspaper which could confine its columns to factual 
news. 

Jacobs, H. D. Personal Responsibility is First Essential of Newspaper 

Work. S-H 4:2 p28, Feb. 
Yankwich, Leon R. Sensationalism in Crime News Decried by Jurist, 
Sees Ideal Course for Publishers to Assist State. WP 1:22 p3, 


Apr. 
FOREIGN PREss 


Adams, James Truslow. The Press of Two Nations. SatRevLit 6:29 
p711, Feb 8. 
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A comparative analysis of English and American newspapers and magazines, 
with briefer comment on Continental journals. The press of each country is 
closely related to the national mind it serves. English newspapers and maga- 
zines excel in the report and interpretation of “What is genuinely impor- 
tant.” American press excels in simple news gathering but has neither the 
breadth of view on international subjects nor the close attention to what is 
going on in the world at large. 

Anonymous. Daily Will Aid Irish Freedom, Avers De Valera. AmP 
48 :4 p42, Jan. 

—— Interviews for the London Press. WritersMo 35:2 p82, Feb. 
By a London journalist. 

Blumenfeld, R. D. International Press Pensions is Plan of Blumenfeld 
in London. E&P 62:44 p16, Mar 22. 

Delafons, Allan. Renovated British Labor Daily Makes Successful 
Entry. E&P 62:49 p108, Apr 26. 
London Daily Herald, now in hands of Odham Press, has daily circulation 
of more than a million in first two weeks. 

di Robilant, Irene. The Catholic Press in Italy. Foreign Affairs 8 :3 
p465, Apr. 

Hodgson, John Stuart. Music-Hall Aspect of British Dailies Criticised 
by London Editor. E&P 62:44 p26, Mar 22. 

Train, Arthur, Jr. Francois Coty and the War of Words and Ink. 
World’s Work 59:2 p89, Feb. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Began Making Ink a Hundred and Forty Years Ago. 
PacP&P 43:1 p59, Jan. 
Short sketch of Jacob Johnson, who started first ink plant, 1804. 
—— “Hey, Skin-nay!” Nation 130:3367 p63, Jan 15. 
Interpretation of work of cartoonist Clare Briggs. 
—— Ralph Pulitzer Retires from N. Y. World. E&P 62:39 p7, Feb 
15. 
—— Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:45 pl6, Mar 29. 
Sketch of K. A. Engel, President, Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat. 
—— E&P 62:44 pl4, Mar 22. 
Sketch of Frank G. Huntress, Publisher, San Antonio Express and News. 
—— E&P 62:49 p36, Apr 26. 
Sketch of Ralph B. Strassburger, publisher, Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald. 
- E&P 62:33 p14, Jan 4. 
Sketch of Joseph H. Zerbey, President, J. H. Zerbey Newspapers, Inc. 
—— E&P 62:43 pl4, Mar 15. 
Sketch of Henry H. Fris, Publisher, Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union. 
— E&P 62:48 p28, Apr 19. 
Sketch of Walter M. Harrison, managing editor, Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman and Times. 
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Says Lincoln Relied on Power of Press. E&P 62:39 p40, Feb 15. 
Address by Col. John C. O’Laughlin in Springfield, Ill. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Answers to Correspondents in Early Eng- 

lish Journalism. JourQuar 7:1 pl4, Mar. 

Broun, Heywood. Tells Story of His Career; Attributes Success to 

“Breaks.” E&P 62:49 p94 Apr 26. 
New York Telegram columnist discusses copy desk and baseball days. 

Clark, Stan. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:34 pl4, 

Jan 11. 
Sketch of William W. Canfield, editor, Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch. 

Croffut, William A. Horace Greeley Knew His Business. Atlantic 

Mo 145:2 p228, Feb. 

Extracts from the journal of William A. Croffut, a member of Greeley’s 
Tribune staff. Portrayal of Greeley’s personal qualities, of Mrs. Greeley, of 
the Tribune office. Anecdotes of the covering of the Civil War by Tribune 
correspondents. 

Fair, Ernest W. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:41 p16, 

Mar 1. 
Sketch of Richard Lloyd Jones. Publisher, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 

Fining, Joseph B. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:42 

p13, Mar 8. 
Sketch of E. Lansing Ray. Publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
—— Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:40 p14, Feb 22. 
Sketch of George S. Johns, associate editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Fisher, Charles Eugene. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 
62:37 pl4, Feb 1. 
Sketch of John H. Sorrells, editor of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press. 

Keten, Mary M. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:30 
pl4, Feb 8. 
Sketch of Harry T. Saylor, editor, Camden (N. J.) Courier Post and man- 
aging editor Philadelphia Record. 

—— Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:33 p14, Jan 3. 
Sketch of Harry B. Nason, Jr., Managing Editor, Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. 

LeGrange, Isak. They Kept Faith. Quill 28:4 p11, Apr. 

South African journalists risked jail sentences rather than break pledged 
word. 


Lewis, Ruth Anderson. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62: 
46 pl4, Apr 5. 
Sketch of Wilbur C. Hawk, General Manager, Amarillo (Tex.) News- 
Globe. 

Perry, John W. Writing Bedtime Stories Made a Naturalist of Thorn- 
ton Burgess. E&P 62:39 p22, Feb 15. 


Peters, F. R. Edward John Meeman. S-H 4:4 p25, Apr. 
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Ray, W. G. Passing of Some Good Iowa Newspaper Men. laPub 2:3 
p12, Mar. 

Roche, John F. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:39 pl4, 
Feb 15. 
Sketch of F. I. Thompson published Mobile (Ala.) Register and News-Item, 
Montgomery Journal and Times. 

Watson, Campbell. Romances of American Journalism. E&P 62:47 
pl4, Apr 12. 
Sketch of Robert P. Holliday, Publisher, San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

Wood, Homer W. Gun-toting Days of Old West Newspapers Pass in 
Review in Contrast with Modern Journalism. WP 1:17 p9, Feb. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. British Daily Loses $60,000 Libel Suit. E&P 62:41 p8, 
Mar 1. 
— Cleveland Editors Freed of Contempt by Sensational Appeals 
Court Rule. E&P 62:42 p5, Mar 8. 
—— Contempt Charge for Court Photo Based on Right of Privacy 
Rule. E&P 62:46 p32, Apr 5. 
— Daily Charged with Criminal Libel. E&P 62:47 p54, Apr 12. 
— Daily Wins $80,000 Libel Suit Based on Charge Doctor Was 
Negligent. E&P 62:43 pl6, Mar 15. 
— Durant’s $40,000,000 Libel Suit Dropped. E&P 62:42 p9, Mar 
8. 
—— Editors Hail Victory of Cleveland Writers in Contempt Action. 
E&P 62:43 p8, Mar 15. 
—— Girl Reporter Spent Day in Jail for Protecting Source of Story. 
E&P 62:45 p20, Mar 29. 
—— Joker in Ohio Election Law Brings Protests from State Publish- 
ers. E&P 62:37 p20, Feb 1. 
Protest !aw which provides that if a newspaper publishes any matter per- 


taining to a candidate it must give equal space to a reply. 

Libel Action Reversed Because Judge Ordered Punitive Award. 
E&P 62:37 p29, Feb 1. 
New trial of $100,000 action ordered in case of Bresler vs. New York 


American. 
—— Linking of Gorilla and Wrestler in Pictures is Held Libelous. 


E&P 62:40 p16, Feb 22. 

—— Newspaper’s Right to Scan Public Records Upheld by Ohio Court. 
E&P 62:45 p14, Mar 29. 

—— Pittsburgh Dailies Involved in Suit for Refusing Advertising 
Copy. E&P 62:47 p12, Apr 12. 

—— Print It—Then See Your Lawyer. E&P 62:49 p23, Apr 26. 
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Counsel of Joseph Hostetler, Attorney in Cleveland Press Contempt case to 
Editors faced by Public situation demanding comment which may be libelous. 

—— Right to Protect Sources Upheld. E&P 62:38 p60, Feb 8. 
New York District Attorney respects confidences of reporters called in grand 
jury hearing on conditions in city magistrates courts. 

Right to Refuse Ads Sustained. E&P 62:42 p73, Mar 8. 

Childs, Leslie. Reporter Wins Libel Suit Based on Bulletin Board 
Slur. E&P 62:42 p16, Mar 8. 

Hoover, Donald D. For a Freer Press. Quill 28:3 p7, Mar. 
Hoosier Newspaper Men Move to Change Indiana’s Procedure in Contempt 
of Court Cases. 

Loomis, W. W. Legal Printing—A Bone of Contention. USPub 8:1 
p3, Jan. 

Mann, Robert S. Proposal of N. Y. Group Would Place Legal Copy 
in General Newspapers. FXP 62:47 p28, Apr 12. 

Manning, George H. Phipps Bill Is Passed by U. S. Senate. E&P 
62:46 p10, Apr 5. 

Roche, John F. Convictions Follow Daily’s Expose. E&P 62:43 p9, 
Mar 15. 

Sackett, Henry Woodward. The Law of Libel. E&P 62:39 p24, Feb 
15; 62:40 p26, Feb 22; 62:41 p28, Mar 1; 62:42 p26, Mar 8. 
Reprinted article by former attorney for N. Y: Herald-Tribune and one- 


time Pulitzer School lecturer. 


Siebert, Frederick S$. Newspapers’ Rights to Public Records. E&P 
62:42 pll, Mar 8. 
Spencer, Carlton E. Law of the Press. OrEx 13:7 Apr. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Albert, Dora. Feature Writing as a Business. Writer 42:1 pl, Jan. 
Veteran Editor Talks of Magazine Problems. Writer 42:2 p31, 

Feb. 
Interview with Hewitt H. Howland, editor of the Century. 

—— What the American Magazine Wants. Writer 42:4 p85, Apr. 
Interview with the new editor, Sumner N. Blossom. 

Anonymous. 1930 Fiction Marketing Chart. Auth&Jour 15:3 pl4, 
Mar. 

—— New Magazines. Nation 130:3369 p116, Jan 29. 
Comment on suspension of Little Review and the Dial and appearance of 
New World Monthly, etc. 

Bartlett, John T. Brisk Market in Article Field. Auth&Jour 15:3 
p8, Mar. 

Blodgett, Robert A. From the Editor’s Side of the Fence. Writer 42:3 
p64, Mar. 


Editor of trade magazine writes for freelancers. 
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—— Oaks and Acorns. Writer’sMo 35:1 pll, Jan. 
Writing for trade magazines. 

Brown, Art. Tricks of the Writing Trade. Writer 42:3 p57, Mar. 
Associate editor of Nation’s Business addresses freelancers. 

Darbyshire, Dan D. Selling to the Catholic Periodicals, Editor 88 :6 
p228, Feb. 

Davis, Ben Arthur. The Home and Garden Magazines. WritersMo 
35:3 pl160, Mar. 

Deuell, Harvey V. How to Write Articles for Magazines. Writer 
42:4 p90, Apr. 
By a former editor of Liberty. 

Dunkin, Leslie E. Trade Journal Articles. Editor 88:12 p228, Mar. 

Eubanks, L. E. Re-Submittals. WritersMo 35:1 p20, Jan. 

Fullerton, Hugh. Intensive Study of the Magazines the Only Way to 
Success. Writers Digest 10:2 p38, Jan. 

Harris, William E. Contacts. Writer 42:2 p34, Feb. 
Value of personal contacts in marketing manuscripts. 

Hawkings, Willard E. The Literary Market for 1930. Auth&Jour 
15:3 p5, Mar. 

Hutchinson, Marion Harney. Writing What Children Want. Writ- 
ersMo 35:3 p147, Mar. 

Laselle, Eunice Pond. The Housewife Who Wants to Write. Writers 
Mo 35:1 p25, Jan. 

Leach, William H. What Religious Papers Are Seeking. WritersMo 
35:2 p88, Feb. 

McGraw, James H. The Business Paper Grows Up. Scrib 87:3 
p295, Mar. 
Development of the Industrial Press. 

McLeod, Ruth Peck. What to Write About. WritersMo 35:2 p75, 
Feb. 

Penney, A. Owen. What’s the Chance for the Historical Article? 
WritersMo 35:4 p238, Apr. 

Peterson, Elmer T. Writing—a Pleasure? Writers Digest 10:4 p31, 
Mar. 
Editor Better Homes and Gardens on writing of articles. 


Pierrot, George F. Try Your Hand at Free Lancing. Quill 18:1 p8, 
Jan. 


Pierrot tells how the reporter can increase his pay-check materially by 
writing articles for the trade magazines as a side-line. 
Preston, John Hyde. Writing a Biography. Editor 88:8 p146, Feb. 
Troyer, Byron. Farm News. Writers Digest 10:4 p34, Mar. 
Writing for farm periodicals. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Adams, J. Newspaper Sausagery. Kadelpian Review 9: p116, Jan. 

Agatha, Sister M. Discussion. Commonweal 11: p451, Feb 19. 
Believes a Catholic Press would be beneficial. 

Anonymous. Continuous Education Through Press Modern Civiliza- 
tion’s Need. E&P 62:49 p28, Apr 26. 
Report of address by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

—— Old-age and Invalidity Insurance for Journalists of Yugoslavia. 
Monthly Labor Review 30: p103, Jan. 

Crosman, Ralph L. Why People Are Interested in News. Colorado 
Editor 4:10 p12, Jan. 
Psychological basis of the news. 

Hoben, Lindsay. “Reds” Thrill When They Hit Front Pages of 
“Capitalistic Press.” E&P 62:46 p29, Apr 5. 

Hutchinson, Marion. Newspaper Opportunities Open to Women. 
Writer 42:4 p94, Apr. 

Klaver, Martin A. Forging Ahead. Quill 18:1 p9, Jan. 


Story of fifteenth annual convention of Sigma Delta Chi at Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Mott, Frank L. Newspaper Editors Too Modest of Their Work, 
Says President Mott. IaPub 2:2 p12, Feb. 

Presidential address on journalistic English delivered at annual convention 
of the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
Murphy, Lawrence W. Professional Mind in Journalism. USPub 

8:3 p28, Mar. 
O’Toole, G. W. Our Need of a Daily Press. Commonweal 11: p255, 
Jan 1. 
Appeal for the establishment of Catholic dailies in U. S. and Canada. 
Williams, Walter. Advocates an Editorial Union. USPub 8:1 p21, 
Jan. 
Recommendation based on study of British Institute of Journalism. 


News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Allen, Eric W. American News Agencies and Correspondents in 
Europe. JourQuar 7:1 p71, Mar. 


A list by countries. 


Anonymous. Asks Right to Print A. P. News in English. E&P 62:47 
pl0, Apr 12. 

—— Holmes, Back from Naval Parley, Praises Press Arrangements. 
E&P 62:40 p20, Feb 22. 
Interviews with chief of Washington Bureau, I. N. S. 

——TI. N. S. Roster of Correspondents. Scoops 1:20 p10, Apr. 

—— I.N. S. Will Celebrate Its 21st Birthday. Scoops 1:20 pl, Apr. 
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— Says Naval Delegates Partial to Radio. E&P 62:48 p25, Apr 19. 
Bickel, President of U. P., protests to Secretary Stimson that delegates bar 
direct interviews with press yet broadcast intimate conference news—A. T. 
& T. man handling press contacts. 

- Secretary Stimson, A. P. Guest, Addresses Nation from London 
on Navy Pact. E&P 62:49 p9, Apr 26. 
Perry, John W. Research Changing News Transmission. E&P 62:48 
p80, Apr 19. 
Roche, John F. All Very Quiet on the A. P. Front. E&P 62:49 p11, 
Apr 26. 
Account of annual election and meeting. 
— Cooper Describes A. P. Developments. E&P 62:48 p24, Apr 19. 
Villard, Oswald Garrison. The Press Today: the Associated Press. 
Nation 130:3380 p443, Apr 16. 
Associated Press news must, by reason of its coéperative nature, reflect the 
standards of its members. Its form of organization “puts it at the mercy of 
the mass psychology of its members.’ Its news reports often reflect the bias 
of the local Associated Press dailies which supply the news. Illustration: 
the Pittsburgh steel strike of 1919. A. P. does not deliberately lend itself to 
suppression of news but is often dominated by class tendency of its mem- 
bers. A. P. reports do not deal fairly with stories of race conflicts in South. 
Unfair criticism often leveled at A. P. Illustration: Taft’s complaint in 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy; Frank B. Kellogg’s complaint of coverage of 
1908 Standard Oil case. A. P. has enormous difficulties in reporting news. 
Reported 1924 and 1928 Presidential campaigns with complete justice to all 
candidates. A. P. charged Hearst newspapers with improper use of A. P. 
news, but failed to refuse Hearst A. P. service after poaching charges were 
upheld. 
Nation 130:3381 p486, Apr 23. 
Besetting sin of A. P. is worship of authority. Influence of Mr. Noyes and 
Mr. Ochs. A. P. and war propaganda. Its anti-Bolshevik bias. Recent 
“brightening up” of A. P. with feature copy, often merely trivial episodes, 
scandal, and chit-chat, devoid of significant news value. 


News-GATHERING, NEws-WRITING, COPYREADING 


Anonymous. Covering the Communist Riots. S-H 4:4 p10, Apr. 

—— Good Reporters Must Be Young Temperamentally, Says Terrett. 
AmP 48:4 p18, Jan. 

—— John A. Kennedy’s Eyanson Expose Wiis $1,000 Pugsley Award. 
E&P 62:49 p36c, Apr 26. 
Exposing award given to Universal Service men for exposing during lobby- 
ing investigation presence in Senator Bingham’s office of employee of Con- 
necticut manufacturers association. 

— Newspaperwoman Must Do Man’s Job, Says One. AmP 48:5 

p7, Feb. 


New York Evening Post reporter says sob-sister days disappearing. 
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Bercovici, H. L. B. $15,000 per Year for Reporters. AmP 48:4 po 
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Interview with Will Irwin. 

Clapp, George E. Copy Control for Smaller Dailies. E&P 62:41 p30 
Mar 1. 
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Glimpses of Mexico through the eyes of a free lance. 
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May, Walter W. R. News, the Great Incentive. Quill 18:2 Feb. 
An address given to the graduating class of Willamette University, Oregon, 
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Perry, John W. Helen Rowland Says “Find a Specialty.” E&P 62:44 
p9, Mar 22. 
Rickman, Joel Y. Lindbergh Coéperated with News Men Covering 
His Glider Flights. E&P 62:47 p38, Apr 12. 
Robertson, Ben, Jr. I Wouldn’t Do It Again. Quill 28:4 p21, Apr. 
Stressing the importance of taking nothing for granted in reporting. 
Roche, John F. Elaborate Preparations Are Made by Press for Cover- 
ing London Naval Parley. E&P 62:33 p5, Jan 4. 
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clares. E&P 62:45 p24, Mar 29. 


Sorrells, John. Good Advice for Beginners in Journalism. S-H 4:! 


p30, Jan. 
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Wilson, Earl. Smoke-Dazed Reporters Counted Dead Amid Ohio 
Prison Flames. E&P 62:49 p36g, Apr 26. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION 


Anonymous. Taking Pictures Only a Part of Newspaper Cameraman’s 
Job. AmP 48:5 p16, Feb. 
- What Art Techniques Are Best for Newspaper Use? PrinkM 
150:11 p80, Mar 13. 

3arr, W. E. Improving Picture Reproduction. E&P 62:39 p9, Feb 
15. 
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—— Solving the Newspaper Halftone Problem. PrinkM 20:4 p34, 
Apr. 

Blodgett, Robert A. Illustrations May Save It. WritersMo 35:4 
p242, Apr. 

Marble, Arthur L. Is It a Good Photograph? WritersMo 35:1 p15, 
Jan. 
Qualities of a good picture. 

Perry, John W. Parisian Tang in Ketten’s Cartoons. E&P 62:41 
p13, Mar 1. 

Roche, John F. Editors’ Picture Policies Changing as Result of Gang- 
land Wars. E&P 62:46 p30, Apr 5. 

Snyder, Rossiter. Camera Confidences for the Freelance. WritersMo 


35:2 p90, Feb. 
Pusiic OPINION, PROPAGANDA, AND CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Censorship in Mexico is Waning, United Press Man De- 
clares. E&P 62:20 p20, Oct 5. 
Interview with Gesford F. Fine, Mexico City bureau, U. P. 
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History OF CooperaATIvE News-GATHERING IN THE UNITED States 
By Victor Rosewater. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1930 
pp. xiv+430. $3.50. 


The important part played by press associations in supplying news 
papers with practically all of the news that originates outside of the 
circulation areas, makes this, the first attempt to trace in detail the his 
tory of American news-gathering agencies from their earliest foreru: 
ner to the present, a peculiarly significant contribution to the history of 
American journalism. 

Dr. Victor Rosewater is well equipped for the task that he has under 
taken. After receiving his doctorate from Columbia in 1893, he im 
mediately began newspaper work on his father’s paper, the Omaha Be 
and two years later became its managing editor. Thus he entered upon 
his journalistic career just at the time when the present Associated Press 
was organized as an Illinois corporation, with the Omaha Bee as a char 
ter member. For more than a quarter of a century, during which the 
Associated Press and the old United Press were struggling for suprem- 
acy and which saw the emergence of the new United Press Association 
and the International News Service, he was in a position to know what 
was going on behind the scenes. Moreover, for the preceding period, 
running back before the Civil War, he had the material collected by 
his father, who, as an old-time telegrapher and later as a newspaper edi 
tor, was keenly interested in the activities of the news-gathering agencies. 
Besides, he has secured information from such first-hand sources as 
Adolph S. Ochs, the late Melville E. Stone, Frank B. Noyes, Robert P. 
Scripps, and others whose personal knowledge has been of great value in 
a study of this kind. Finally, he has used various libraries containing 
books and pamphlets pertaining to the press, as well as newspaper files. 

The volume takes up the early prototypes of later agencies, including 
Samuel Topliff, Jr., with his Marine and General News Book, main- 
tained at the Exchange Coffee House in Boston, beginning in 1811; and 
Harry Blake’s ship news reporting. The first codperative effort in col 
lecting news was the Association of Morning Newspapers in New York, 
which maintained rowboats in the early 1820’s to meet the incoming 
ships with their files of foreign newspapers from which these metropoli- 
tan papers obtained their European news. The pony expresses of the 
1830’s are also touched upon. For this period previous to 1848, the 


author has relied largely on secondary sources rather than on contempo- 


rary newspaper files. 
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The moot question of the origin of the New York Associated Press is 
discussed critically by Dr. Rosewater, who shows that the first official 
use of the name “Associated Press” apparently is to be found in a letter 
written by Henry J. Raymond, then of the New York Courier and En- 
quirer, dated May 18, 1848. This first organization, which originall; 
consisted of six New York morning papers and which was never incor- 
porated, continued with reorganizations, for forty-four years, until the 
rise of the Associated Press of Illinois. The regulations of this as- 
sociation, formulated at the time of one of its reorganizations in 1856, 
which the author terms “the Magna Charta of all the Associated Pres- 
ses,’ are printed in full in an appendix. 

A third of the book is devoted to the detailed account of this parent 
organization, its affiliated sectional associations, and the rival agencies 
that sprang up during the scond half of the ninetenth century. Then 
the present Associated Press, its origin, problems, and administration, 
recive due attention. One chapter each is given to the evolution of the 
present United Press, the International News Service, and the supple- 
mental services, such as the Consolidated Press, the Federated Press, 
the Central News, and the Canadian Press. 

A six-page bibliography, a good index, and seven pages containing 
twenty-eight half-tone portraits of journalists and others connected with 
news agencies, add to the completeness of the treatment. 

Dr. Rosewater has done a careful, scholarly piece of investigation that 
will prove of great value and interest to every student of American jour- 
nalism. His volume is of the type of historical research that henceforth 
should be produced by members of the faculties of schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, now that the problems of the teaching of the tech- 
nique of journalism in the class-room and laboratory have generally been 
solved. 

WILLARD GrosvENOR BLEYER 
University of Wisconsin 


JAmMes Lusy, JourNnauist. [By James Luby.] With Preface by 
James Melvin Lee. Washington: Ransdell, Inc. 1930. 135 pp. 


The “old time newspaper man” has not been understood or appreci- 
ated, except by a very limited circle of his associates, and this volume 
concerning a sturdy representative of that type is well worth reading. 
The descriptive phrase, like many others used in newspaper work or 
about newspaper men, implies a gross undervaluation. The old-timer 
of this kind was and is one of the finest characters and most useful citi- 
zens to be found in the United States between 1850 and 1930. He is 
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now directing the leading newspapers of the present time and driving 
them ahead aggressively in the midst of constant changes of which he is 
a part. 

The best attributes of this type, which James Luby exemplified, are 
sterling manhood, a high standard of honor and self respect, unflinching 
courage, deep-seated loyalty, immense industry, genuine culture, and in- 
tellectual equipment probably above the average of that to be found in 
any other occupation, including all of the learned professions. The 
men were and are modest, and their lives have been screened from gen- 
eral observation. Having witnessed the scramble for notoriety and puf- 
fery among many of the unworthy, their shyness and reticence about 
themselves have been marked. 

The present volume consists of a sketch of Luby by the late James 
Melvin Lee, director of the Department of Journalism of New York 
University, followed by specimens of Luby’s writings in many fields. 
He was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1856 and was brought to this coun- 
try by his parents at the age of fourteen years. After he had taken his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at the College of the City of New York, he 
began newspaper work at the age twenty-one. Four years later he be- 
came assistant city editor of the old Philadelphia Times, which paper he 
left to become city editor of the New York Herald under James Gordon 
Bennett, the younger, in 1887-89. His subsequent record may be con- 
densed. He was editor of the Jersey City, N. J., News, 1889-1903; 
cable editor of the New York Sun, 1905-1912; London correspondent 
in charge of the European news service of the Sun, 1912; managing edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Sun, 1912-13; managing editor of the 
Sun, in succession to Chester §. Lord, 1913-15; editor of the Evening 
Sun, 1915-21; managing editor of the Journal of Commerce, 1921-22; 
and editorial writer of the Evening Mail, 1923-25. 

He died May 30, 1925. 

Luby did every kind of newspaper work, did it well, and enjoyed it 
all. All his life he was a student and reader, and one of his extrava- 
gances was the purchase of books. One ot his own books attracted a 
great deal of attention. It was One Who Gave His Life—W ar Letters 
of Quincy Sharpe Mills, a story of a newspaper colleague who lost his 
life in the World War. He was also the author of The Black Cross 
Clove, a novel. At his death he left an unfinished outline for a text- 
book on Journalism which, Dr. Lee remarked, was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be suitable for completion by another hand. 


Luby was a vigorous and prolific writer. Dr. Lee observed that he 
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had “the rare gift of putting the gist of a thing in a sentence or two.” 
In controversial writing he was especially strong. 

His life was one of unselfish labor and high usefulness. It is fitting 
that the book should be copyrighted by his widow, who coéperated in 
supplying the material for it. Even more is it fitting that the story of 
James Luby should be read by all who are interested in the profession 
which he served for nearly fifty years. 

ALLEN SincLair WILL 
Columbia University 


THE Daity Court NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED States. By Lucius 
B. Morse. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School. 
1929. 56 mimeographed pp., with 55 photostatic reproductions, 


A daily court newspaper, says the author, is a newspaper published 
daily except Sunday, the principal purpose of which is to disseminate the 


news of the courts. The volume, which was prepared as a graduation 


thesis, gives the genesis and development of these newspapers, an analy- 
sis of their contents, a discussion of their relation to the law, makeup 
and advertising, and suggestions for improvement. 

The introduction explains that within the last generation an entirely 
new field of journalism has developed in the larger cities of the United 
States. Daily court newspapers, fifty-five in number, are published for 
the purpose of serving this important and expanding field. 

‘These court papers, quick to appreciate the value to the community 
of the news from other public bodies and offices, have included in their 
columns reports of the proceedings of city legislative bodies, the doings 
of boards which institute and direct the improvement of streets, alleys, 
sidewalks and sewers; the reports of deeds conveying or affecting real 
estate or personal property; the reports pertaining to the construction 
of new buildings, mechanics’ liens that may be filed against them or of 
fires that may destroy theni. 

A detailed analysis of each of the fifty-five newspapers, together with 
a photostatic reproduction of the front page of each, is an invaluable 
feature of the book. The chapter on “Court Newspapers and the Law” 
discusses the right of this type of newspaper to print legal advertisements. 
Forty-nine of the fifty-five papers publish all kinds of legal notices. 
The petitioning brief of the St. Louis Daily Record for the right to 
print legal notices is given in full and contains a painstaking and ac- 
curate legal analysis of this type of newspaper. 

The author concludes that the mechanical makeup of this group of 
papers is poor. Most of them run advertisements on the front page; 
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very few pay any attention to principles of makeup or headline writing. 

In the final chapter it is suggested that editorials be included, that 
coéperation between the court newspapers be established through a re 
vival of the American Court Press Association and further through a 
regular exchange of copies. A map showing the distribution of existing 
court newspapers is appended. 

The author has made an intelligent analysis of a field in journalism 
that heretofore has not been touched. 

F. S. Sresert 

University of Illinois 


MaGAZINE ArTIcCLE Writinc. By Ernest Brennecke and Donald 
Lemen Clark. New York: The Macmillan Company. xii+388 pp. 
1930. $3.00. 


I would like to send Edward J. O’Brien a marked copy of this book. 
The marked passage reads: 


“Tll-natured persons have often declared that the advertising carried 
by a magazine determines its contents; that editors, being men without 
principles or ideals, will print only what does not annoy their adver- 
tisers. Such statements are generally the lucrubrations of plain sore- 
heads.” 

O’Brien’s animadversions, particularly in his recent book Dance of the 
Machines, are interesting and thought-provoking. O’Brien, however, is 
a good deal of an evangelist. The authors of Magazine Article Writing 
could probably, from the storehouse of their knowledge, floor America’s 
premier fictional anthologist. 

Their book is stimulating and comprehensive and charts in some de- 
tail the progress of writing an article, from incubation to publication. 
As they state in the preface, the book is frankly “not for that rare 
creature, the natural born writer, but for that far commoner individual, 
the intelligent man or woman who has to achieve skill in order to com- 
municate the facts he knows and what he thinks about these facts to 
fellow human beings through the printed page.” 

The book should be useful to the undergraduate who is studying maga- 
zine article writing as part of his regular curriculum in a school of jour- 
nalism ; to the undergraduate who has elected an advanced course in ex- 
pository writing; and to the graduate or other advanced student who is 
preparing himself for some other vocation than writing, but who may 
be called upon from time to time to write articles on his speciality, or 
make of this writing an avocational interest. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part One, the processes of article 
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writing; Part Two, article types, the latter including narratives of 
things seen and done, the how-to-do-it article; confession articles; inter- 
views, biographical writing, the discussion article, book reviewing and 
criticism and the familiar essay. 

I would like particularly to commend Brennecke and Clark for two 
points that they emphasize—probably because these have been two “‘ob- 
sessions” of my own which in professional work as well as in academic 
work I have had a tendency to ride to death. The authors emphasize 
the value of intelligent advance thinking and preparation before the arti- 
cle is begun. They scoff at—and I think rightly— the trial-and-error 
method of article writing. They demonstrate what wastage of time, 
energy, and paper this method may cause. 

Secondly, Magazine Article Writing stresses the employment of the 
critical faculty after an article is written. From the practical stand- 
point, one of the most effective methods for making an article as close to 
one hundred per cent right as is possible, is for an editor to read it and 
then jot down (usually on the envelope containing the manuscript!) all 
the questions which arise in his mind which seem to require further 
amplification or elucidation. A dozen points may thus be noted on most 
articles running from four to five thousand words, unless the author is 
the type of writer who has given himself rigid practice in doing this very 
thing before submitting the manuscript. Sometimes, even then. A con- 
ference between the writer and the editor—or instructor—will usually 
result in the filling up of these “air holes.” There is no article more 
irritating than that which leaves unanswered questions which arise in a 
reader’s mind. 

VERNON McKENZIE 
University of Washington 


PROFITABLE RETAIL ADVERTISING. By M. E. Tobias. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. x+-276 pp. 1930. $4.00. 


This volume contains much valuable information for the small retail 
merchant who must write his own advertising, and for the student in 
advertising who is looking forward to entering the retail field for him- 
self. 

The book is breezily written from the “practical” slant, and has a 
logical sequence of topics, but it gives something of an impression of 
superficiality because of a few obvious inaccuracies and omissions. A 
65-line screen half-tone has more than “65 dots to the square inch”; 
color plates for spot color may be zinc, but the plates for process color 
work are more often copper; letter spacing is hardly to be described as 
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“frequent” ; third class mailings may be returned—if the sender guaran- 
tees return postage; no note is made of the fact that one-third of the 
face of government post cards is available for advertising, and can be 
easily utilized if the printer uses the double return-postal forms. 

The book obviously is of greater value to the small store keeper than 
to the metropolitan merchant. Hence, the suggested layouts with slant- 
ing lines for advertisements in newspapers that do not stereotype. are not 
to be had without protest from the printer, and the suggested insistence 
that the printer must follow the layout might work—and again it might 
not. 

Direct mail advertising is most commended for the retail store ; news- 
papers are “not to be overlooked” ; booklets are worthwhile; and pack- 
age inserts condemned as being psychologically wrong. 

The adverse advertising through careless clerks receives attention, as 
does the question of store policy on store-wide sales, and the employ- 
ment of special-sale promoters. 

The book itself is beautifully printed with large type on heavy paper, 
making an attractive volume. 


W. A. DILL 


University of Kansas 


INTRODUCTION TO MopErRN JOURNALISM. By Stewart Robertson. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 1930. v+339 pp. $2.50. 

At first sight this volume dismays by the extent of the field it attempts 
to cover, since it is evident in the first chapter, ““The Making of a News- 
paper,” that the writer means to be specific, not general. But its chap- 
ters delight by their concise and exact statement of the work of each 
person associated with a newspaper’s editorial division. Consideration 
of the business and advertising departments is excluded. 

Professor Robertson (professor of journalism in North Carolina State 
College) has chosen to describe the editorial rooms of a large city paper 
and has gone into considerable detail, considering his own statement 
that no two newspaper establishments are operated in exactly the same 
way. However, if the description of the work of the staff, from editors 
to copyreaders, reporters, and even book reviewers and dramatic critics, 
is not taken by the reader as being invariable, the vividness that results 
from this specific description is the book’s best quality. 

The subject mater falls into three principal parts, despite the fact no 
such division is formally indicated. The first chapters deal with the 
news organization proper, and in them the work of reporters and fea- 
ture writers is given more detailed consideration than is accorded other 
newspaper workers considered later. 
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Then there is a well-chosen mass of clipped matter, illustrating the 
best of several kinds of reporting and feature writing and closing with 
several examples chosen simply as ‘“‘good”’ stories without further classi- 
fication. It is a joy to have some new stories to recommend to students 
for inspiration; the ‘““Unknown Soldier” and other favorites had lost 
that freshness news models ought to have. Many of these were pub 
lished in 1929. 

Finally there are some short chapters considering the work of the 
copyreader, makeup man, editorial writer, columnist, country editor, 
and book reviewer. These last chapters include one on newspaper libel, 
most of which is quoted from Prof. Robert Wettach’s article in the 
North Carolina Law Review of February, 1926, for the sake of an 
authoritative statement of a technical matter. One might wish in ad- 
dition for a simple, clear explanation by Prof. Robertson himself giving 
typical situations and procedure on potential or actual libel cases. 

Appendices on “Newspaper Style” and ‘Professional Standards and 
Codes,” including the code of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, conclude the book. 

FRANCES GRINSTEAD 
University of Missouri 


THE EprroriAL Pace. By Robert W. Jones. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1930. 184 pp., illustrated. $2.00. 


Here in a handbook is all that has been said, and all that need be 


said, about editorial writing. The reader learns in chapter one that 


newspapers require editorial writers to follow policy, and that a news- 
paper owes something to society in formulating policy. Chapter two 
deals with technique. In later chapters accuracy and fairness, what the 
reader demands, style, and makeup are discussed. 

As the author remarks, any book is merely a point of departure for a 
good instructor—it cannot be a substitute for one. It can tell what the 
editorial writer does, why he does it, and how, and what the author 
thinks the editorial writer should do in addition to what he is required 
to do. The rest depends upon student and teacher, practice and crit- 
icism. 

Professor Jones has studied conservative models. One wishes he had 
included in his book analyses of the editorial pages of a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, of the St. Louis Post Dispatch (with which he himself was 
at one time associated), and of the Baltimore Sun—all newspapers that 
have expressed vigorous minority opinion in recent years. One might 
quarrel, too, with his assertion that the editorial is written to appeal to 
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the average man. Is there much purpose in lowering editorial leader- 
ship to those who are incapable of forming independent opinion? And 
Professor Jones has given little attention to the editorial influence of 
the whole paper. The Kansas City Star, for instance, which is much 
quoted in the book, carries its policies in every column. By emphasis 
and suppression in its news as much as by editorial page exploitation 
does the Star win its battles. But the book, after all, has to do pri- 
marily with the job of the editorial writer and nobody else. This pur- 
pose it accomplishes without undue prolixity and with clarity and a 
dynamic style. 
C. E. Rocers 

Kansas State Agricultural College 


THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND ITS OPERATION. By James Clifford 
Safley. New York: D. Appleton &f Company. 1930. xxxviii+390 
pp. $3.00. 


As recently as ten years ago, a comprehensive collection of elementary 
rules governing the operation of the country weekly served a useful 
purpose. The present need is for studies which reach beyond what exist- 
ing books have made obvious. 

That this book is an authoritative presentation of basic principles of 
weekly journalism, there is no question. Mr. Safley, experienced coun- 
try editor, knows whereof he speaks. But his book contributes little 
which is new, either in organization, in presentation, or in subject mat- 
ter. 

Only two of the thirty-eight chapters, the one on libel and that part 
of the chapter on circulation which deals with postal regulations, are 
documented. The book contains no bibliography, no reference reading 
lists. The subject of headlines, which is thoroughly presented in jour- 


nalism schools in courses in editing, gets 38 pages. Country correspon- 
dence, a subject untouched by other journalism courses, is dismissed 
hurriedly in seven pages. The important topic of agricultural news is 
handled in three paragraphs. Fifteen pages are devoted to typographical 
style, a subject usually treated adequately in other courses. The prob- 
lem of cost finding, of paramount importance in any worth-while coun- 


try journalism course, is allotted a scant two pages. 

The country journalism instructor knows very well the A, B, C, 
rules of weekly newspaper publishing. He knows the “don’ts for coun- 
try editors.”” If a prospective country editor is to profit by a journal- 
ism course, he must be fortified with a rich background in the sociolog- 
ical, economic, religious, and political aspects of rural-town America. 
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With this perspective must go intensive instruction in the many prob- 
lems of business administration. Textbooks which lie on the subject 
but fail to penetrate the surface, no matter how authoritative the sub- 
ject material, will find a very limited field for usefulness. 

Quantitatively, the literature of country journalism is enriched by 
about 125,000 words in the offering by Mr. Safley. Qualitatively, 
there is not much change. 

Bruce R. McCoy 


University of Minnesota 


THE STUDENT’s History OF PRINTING. By Merritt Way Haynes. 
New York: McGraw-Hili Book Company. 1930. xiiit+118 pp. 
$1.50. 


For twenty years, says Mr. Haynes in his preface to this admirable 
little volume, he has seen the need of an accurate, concise, inexpensive 
history of the art of printing for the use of students. During that time 
he seems to have been thinking of writing such a book and gathering the 
material for it. The result is a multum in parvo which justifies the 
article The rather than 4 at the beginning of the title. 

The ever-increasing number of students of the history of printing will 


be grateful for the chronological method of arrangement. ‘There is a 
boldface date at the beginning of every paragraph. If the student cares 
to verify these dates by a survey of all the available volumes on the his- 
tory of printing he will be pleased to find that they are meticulously 
accurate. The dates begin with the times when the Babylonians 
impressed characters into clay tablets which were later baked and 
wheeled off in ancient barrows to be cared for in earliest libraries like 
the one at Nineveh. 

The dates and paragraphs are carried through in this manner until 
December 16, 1928, when the Sunday edition of the Danville (Illinois) 
Commercial News was printed on cornstalk paper. 

Between these two widely separated dates nothing of much imipor- 
tance in the history of printing has been omitted. Perhaps some few 
may wish that the date of Charlemagne’s famous decree ordering that 
all the sacred writings be rewritten in the very best calligraphy known 
to the monasteries had been included. The dates when the humanists 
improved upon these Carolingian minuscules and gave Nicolas Jenson 
and his contemporaries the models for their first Roman types would 
also have been welcomed. But one almost needs a mental microscope to 
discern such little omissions, so adequately and carefully has the work 
been done. 
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Controversial subjects are, as a rule, avoided. But the author frankl, 
follows De Vinne in giving Gutenberg credit for the invention of the 
art of printing with modern movable types such as are found in his 
42-line Bible produced in Mainz between 1450 and 1455. 

There is an adequate bibliography. The book gives evidence that 
Mr. Haynes has thoroughly read all the volumes he mentions. The 
student should do likewise; but even then he will be inclined to take 
down Mr. Haynes’ volume whenever he wishes to satisfy himself upon 
a doubtful point. 

Freperick J. LAZELI 
University of Iowa 


BIBLIOGRAPHISCHE HANDBUCH DER ZEITUNGSWISSENSCHAFT. Kai- 
TISCHE UND SYSTEMATISCHE EINFUHRUNG IN DEN STAND DER 
DEUTSCHEN ZEITUNGSFORCHUNG. By Karl Bomer. Leipzig: Har 
rassowitz. 1929. 344 pp. 30 RM ($7.14). 


This book throws open a whole new literature to the American in- 
vestigator in the field of journalism. It is, moreover, in appearance at 


least, a thoroughly competent map of the new territory, mountains 
clearly distinguished from the low hills and brooks from rivers. 

This is no mere library checklist cut up roughly into categories. Nor 
is it a hospitable collection of titles that happen to look journalistic or 
articles that touch in one way or another on aspects of the newspaper. 
It is what the subtitle promises, “a critical and systematic introduction 
to the present state of German journalistic research.” 

The nearest analogue in English is C. L. Cannon’s Journalism: A 
Bibliography (Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 1924). Can- 
non’s very inclusive checklist contains (at a rough estimate) 7,500 titles 
arranged in 38 categories, which are listed alphabetically. Bémer’s 
Handbuch gives 1,950 titles, mostly books and serious monographs 
(ephemera are excluded), which are arranged organically and systemat- 
ically under 52 heads and subheads and subdivisions of subheads. This 
plan gives Bomer the chance to write the admirable little critical trea- 
tises that introduce each category or subcategory. In these essays he 
picks out the significant works, places them in their desired perspective 
both historically and pragmatically, and leaves in the mind of even the 
hasty reader a surprisingly clear picture of the present state of know!l- 
edge in that immediate field. A booklist follows each treatise. 

Now, how about this new “zeitungswissenschaft’” itself, this strange 
German “newspaper science” that disclaims connection for the most 
part with any attempt to teach undergraduates how to become reporters 
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or editors? What does it amount to, and is its existence of any im- 


portance to the American teacher of journalism? Bémer’s book comes 


near to making an answer possible. Its last section is entitled “The 
Scientific Investigation of German Journalism” and attempts to survey 
and evaluate the part being played by the universities in this new exten- 
sion of the social sciences. The first chapter in the section is “Science 
and the Press,” followed by a chapter headed “From Newspaper Lore 
to Newspaper Science.” This latter is divided into two parts: first, 
“The History of Journalistic Studies and Their Literature,” and, sec- 
ond, ‘‘Newspaper Studies as a University Department and the First Re- 
sults of its Researches.” These chapters describe the strategic situation. 
What is it? 

It should be understood that in Germany the newspaper has been an 
object of academic interest and inquiry almost from its beginning, three 
hundred years ago. It has been the occasional subject of formal univer- 
sity lectures and articles since the eighteenth century. Of the 1,950 
titles cited by Bémer, 403 are doctoral dissertations or “habilitation” 
treatises—the studies a German professor publishes on accepting a chair 
in a university. It is interesting, parenthetically, to note among the dis- 
sertations the youthful work of Robert E. Park, now of Chicago, who 
submitted a study entitled Masse und Publikum to the University of 
Heidelberg in 1904. 

But most of the academic activity in this field is a matter of the last 
decade. The Nestor of the present generation of journalism professors 
is Karl Biicher, of Leipzig, recently retired. Biicher was on the staff of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung in his youth, but soon turned to teaching. - At 
the University of Basle, in Switzerland, in 1884 he offered the first 
regularly organized course in journalism. He later continued his lec- 
turing on the subject at Leipzig, where he taught political economy, 
and in 1916-17 inspired the Saxon ministry of education to establish 
Germany’s first Institute of Journalism. There are now twelve of the 
German higher institutions maintaining work of this kind, most of it 
initiated since the war, 

The question confronting the American professor of journalism is: 
Can this German development be safely ignored? Must the German 
language be laboriously added, perhaps in middle life, to an equipment 
consisting of French and perhaps Spanish or Greek or Latin? A few 
more facts tending to answer this question may legitimately form part 
of a review of Bomer’s book. The literature that is pouring out from 
these institutes and from other sources possibly more or less stimulated 
by them is already fairly voluminous. The German professor can make 
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productivity his main end, while the American must do his writing, if 
any, in his spare time when he is already tired by an inhuman schedule 
of teaching hours. But quantity is not the whole story. This German 
material, much of it (Bémer’s book is an example), is painstaking, com- 
prehensive, clear, orderly, objective, with a strong tendency to go be- 
neath the surface of things. It is subjected to able criticism. All of it 
up to this time limits itself to journalism in Germany, but that is only 
the first step of the thorough Teuton, who believes in building his 
foundation before his roof, and learning about his own newspapers be- 
fore he spreads out to study those of distant lands. Already, Bomer 
presents his Handbuch as “‘the first building stone” for a later bibliog- 


magazine that corresponds to our QUARTERLY (Zeitungswissenschaft, 
Berlin) is conducting an admirable foreign department; and Dr. Karl 
d’Ester, of Munich, has made a journalistic tour of the Orient, assist- 
ing at the inauguration and serving as the first foreign guest-professor 
of the first school of journalism in Japan. The Germans are expand- 
ing and we shall soon be in contact. When d’Ester writes (if he does) 
on the journalism of China and Japan, his book will, judging by his 
past works, be of a quality that will compel us to take it into considera- 
tion. And others will follow in the international field; plainly not all 
of the good and necessary books on journalism in the future are to be 
in English. 

Bémer’s own conclusion is that “the first dissertations and other 
works of the (new) newspaper science themselves go to prove indeed 
that its method of research has not yet acquired a definitive form, yet 
the search for the true journalistic method has already led to results that 
must convince its most obstinate adversary.” 

Does all this mean for us that German zeitungswissenschaft must 
some day be offered as a minor in those graduate schools that are train- 
ing young men to become teachers? Does it mean that German is to be 
advised as an undergraduate language instead of the prevailing French? 
Does it mean that we must systematically buy German books for our 
libraries? Will a few semesters in a German university frequently be 
substituted in the future for the tour of duty on the Paris Herald or 
Tribune which so many applicants for instructorships are now offering? 
It is not the duty of a reviewer to answer such questions. He certainly 
has no desire to imply at this time that the answer is yes. Yet such 
queries insist on coming into the mind as one thumbs the pages of this 
bibliography. 

But Bémer’s book is not merely a sign and a portent, and not merely 
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a glass through which to see other peoples’ books. It is corking good 
reading itself for any journalism professor who is curious as to how 
competent people do things over beyond the next hill. American schools 
of journalism have never been honored by so well painted a picture of 
their job and their problem in its (what English word will do?) geist- 
iche aspect. 

Eric W. ALLEN 


University of Oregon 


Scoop. By James §. Hart and Barrett D. Byrnes. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1930. 310 pp. $2.00. 

INK. By John C. Mellett. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1930. 286 pp. $2.00. 

YouNG MAN oF MANHATTAN. By Katharine Brush. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1930. 340 pp. $2.00. 


Newspaper life seems to be more popular than usual among our novel- 
sts this year. Since Ben Ames Williams’ Splendor we have not had a 
better novel with a newspaper theme, but we have had newspaper peo- 
ple and backgrounds galore—used sometimes in pretty good fiction. 

Mr. Mellett’s Jn& centers upon a journalistic theme: it uses the old 
situation in which an admirable young man comes into control of a 
newspaper which he uses to fight a corrupt gang. It is a readable yarn, 
however, and has some good newspaper philosophy in it. The paper in 
the story is only a legal reporter—one of those humble courthouse 
sheets—and that detracts from the newspaper atmosphere. 

Scoop is the story of how a convivial reporter who has been sent to 
jail—justly enough—for driving an automobile while intoxicated sets 
out to “get” the judge who sent him up. The judge, be it understood, 
was a corruptionist of the deepest dye. The love story, which has an 
unnecessarily tragic ending, is important in the story.. The book may 
perhaps be called ‘‘modern” in the freedom of the manners it depicts 


and its own freedom of style and language. The story is overdone in 


places, as the incident in which the hero eavesdrops at a gathering of the 
gang by hiding in a cold air conduit or something of the kind. 

Not long since, I took an intelligent boy with me to visit a large 
newspaper plant. Afterward he expressed his amazement at not having 
seen a single intoxicated man in the building. “I suppose most of the 
reporters were away somewhere sleeping off their drunks,” he surmised. 
His reading had led him to expect that we should find at least a few re- 
porters half seas over in any well regulated newspaper office. 
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Young Man of Manhattan, like Scoops, has a good deal of drinking 
in it, but it is a much better piece of work. Its theme is not journalisti: 
primarily, though its people and backgrounds nearly all are. It deals 
with the wider theme of the hectic life of modern young people in a 
large city. 

Miss Brush is clever. Her technique both in characterization and in 
her portrayal of places (especially interiors) is nothing less than bril- 
liant: she makes people and places almost miraculously vivid. There 
are few writers in America today who do that sort of thing as well. 
Her story moves, too. It has vitality; and, except for some of the ma- 
chinery at the end, it is convincing and actual. I have some doubts 
about Toby’s reform at the last; but he ought to do it, and we want 
him to, and so maybe it’s all right. 

FRANK LuTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


PHotocraAvureE. By H. Mills Cartwright. New York: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 1930. xvii+142 pp. $3.50. 


Newspapermen, advertisers and students of journalism generally will 
find much of interest in this new volume. 

It is the first adequate explanation of photogravure and the process is 
described in detail by one who is not only thoroughly familiar with its 
practical workings but has in no small measure contributed to the exact 
understanding of the details of many of the operations. 

The volume is intended primarily as a practical handbook for the 
craftsman. Students of journalism may not be interested in the many 
chemical formulae and other very technical details but there is much of 
practical helpfulness to them in the chapter on the preparation of copy 
for photogravure and the one on machine printing, which have the 
closest application to newspaper work. 

KENNETH E. OLson 
University of Wisconsin 


First Five YEARS OF HARVARD ADVERTISING AWARDS. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1930. 133 pp. $2.50. 


That advertising is undergoing surprising changes in layout, illustra- 
tion, and copy is amply proved by even the most casual turning of the 
pages of this new volume. In this collection-of the best advertisements 
of the period differences are readily apparent. 

Take the use of white space for example. A comparison of the ad- 
vertisements for which text awards were given in 1924 with those for 
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which text awards were given for 1928 shows a striking change has 
taken place. In illustration, the awards indicate that the swing is to- 
ward a greater use of the old fashioned woodcut or steel engraving 
effects instead of photographs. 

To the student of typography, the entire series of advertisements pre- 
sents a remarkable study with old style type faces more than holding 
their own, in spite of the quite modern effects of some of the layouts. 

Long copy largely holds favor with the judges. In only a few in- 
stances has short circuit copy won out. Copy and typography seem to 
have been given major emphasis in the selection of the winners year 
after year. 

That the human factor has not been neglected is important; and the 
presentation of medals to the men who have been leaders in developing 
and improving advertising standards is significant. 

While the story of Edward Bok and his establishment of the awards 
for advertising is well known, as is the splendid work of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration and Prof. Neil H. Borden, 
the presentation of the prize winning advertisements in an attractive 
and usable form is invaluable to the student, teacher, and advertising 
man. 

The volume belongs in the library of every teacher of advertising and 


on every advertising worker’s book shelf. It will prove particularly 
helpful to the student of advertising as he studies trends and changes. 
It is hoped that this is the first of a series of volumes which will rank 
high as source books of examples of effective advertising. 

WILLiAM ALLISON SUMNER 


University of Wisconsin 


A GALLERY OF CuHicaco Eprrors. By Henry Justin Smith. Chicago: 
The Daily News. 1930. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


This little pamphlet is one of the “Chicago Daily News Reprints.” 
[t contains a lecture given at the University of Chicago by the managing 
editor of the News on the newspaper history of Chicago. This history 
is arranged as a series of brief biographies and character sketches of 
John Calhoun, John Wentworth, Joseph Medill, Wilbur F. Storey, 
Melville E. Stone, H. H. Kohlsaat, and Victor F. Lawson. The 
sketches are in Mr. Smith’s picturesque and vivid style, and are based 
on some original investigation. 

F. L. Morr 


University of Iowa 
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NEWSPAPER REFERENCE Lisraries: THetr History AND SERVIC 
By Robert W. Desmond. Mimeographed. 1930. 68 pp. 

A Survey or RuraAt BANK ADVERTISING IN WISCONSIN. By Rens- 
selaer Sill and Andrew D. Hopkins. Madison: University of Wiscon 
sin. 1930. (Bulletin 4, College of Agriculture, Department of Agri- 
cultural Journalism.) Mimeographed. 15 pp. 

These two mimeographed booklets record valuable studies. The 
former, by an instructor in journalism at the University of Minnesota 
is a pioneer work on newspaper libraries. It is chiefly valuable for its 
description of the ‘““morgues” of several prominent newspapers and for 
its bibliography. The latter describes the results of an advertising 
campaign conducted by the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association in codper 
ation with the Department of Agricultural Journalism at Madison. 
The advertising was used by 235 banks, 20,706 inches of space being 
bought in 183 weekly papers. Three of the advertisements are repro- 
duced in the booklet. 

F. L. Mort 


University of Iowa 


ADDRESSES OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Press CLusB oF MicHiGAN. Port Huron, Michigan: University Press 
Club. 1930. 127 pp. 25 cents. 


Ointment for the gaping wounds and purgatives for the internal 
blemishes affecting journalism as a profession are contained in this small 
pamphlet, issued by the University Press Club of Michigan. In it are 
printed the speeches given last November 7, 8, and 9, at Ann Arbor, 
when publishers, editors, and educators met to hold a clinic of the 
newspaper trade. During the conference sessions the Press Club dis- 
sected reporters and news, analyzed a newspaper’s relations to the ju- 
diciary, to society, to politics, discussed propaganda and the rural com- 
munities, and adjourned to a Harvard-Michigan football game. The 
speeches included in this pamphlet contain enough specific suggestions for 
the improvement of both classrooms and city news rooms, to attest their 
intrinsic merit. 

Vetma Critz Stout 
University of Iowa 


A Primer or Apvertisinc. By A. C. M. Azoy. New York: Harper 
&? Brothers. 1930. 173 pp. 


This is a convenient handbook of an introductory character. It does 
not offer anything new in the field of advertising but it is a helpful 
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statement to place in the hands of a high school senior or college fresh- 
man. ‘The book treats of national advertising, local advertising, the 
advertising agency, the advertising department, copy, engraving, typog- 
raphy, layouts, magazine and newspaper advertising, radio, car cards, 
and press agents. It was published too soon to take cognizance of the 
new division of advertising into gencral and retail but it deals with the 
various divisions of the work in a well ordered way. 

One has the feeling as he glances at illustrations and follows the text 
that newspaper advertising is a sort of middle stage between the work of 
an office boy and the work of an artist-ad-man who (of course?) han- 
dles magazine layout and copy. Newspaper advertising does not mark 
an intermediate stage in the development of anything. It is an end and 
an art in itself and is a master key to consumer demand when it is 
properly done. Students are apt to form the notion that newspaper 
advertising should look like magazine advertising, because of a faulty 
emphasis on magazine copy and layout. It is probably more true that a 
great volume of magazine advertising should look like first class news- 
paper advertising, giving prominence to the news w’s relating to the 
product. 


The casual way in which the press agent is treated is apt to leave 
false impressions on an immature reader. The enlistment of Mayor 


Walker, Will Rogers, Adolph Menjou, Rex Beach, Babe Ruth, Grover 
Whalen, O. O. McIntyre, King George, General Pershing, the late 
Marshal Foch, Bugs Baer, and others in the campaign to sell hats 
would make a good newspaper man weep with rage. It is a bit naive to 
cite many of the items in the press agent’s list as cases in which the 
agent had any hand and it is far from pleasing to newspaper men to 
know that they have been playing a press agent’s game instead of giving 
their readers honest news. Many editors still remember with chagrin 
the way that the electric light jubilee was put over on them. It is hard 
to reconcile the thought that the press agent should give the newspapers 
stories with real news values with the list of bogus news in the press 
agent campaign that is cited. 
LAWRENCE W. Murpuy 

University of Illinois 


LocaL GOVERNMENT AND THE Press. Address by Marlen E. Pew. 
Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri Press. 1929. 14 pp. 10 
cents. 

JOURNALISM AND DipLomacy. Addresses by Katsuji Debuchi and by 
Don Manuel C. Tellez. Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri 
Press. 1929. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
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ORGANIZATION OF JOURNALISTS IN GREAT BriTAIN. By Walter Wil- 
liams. Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri Press. 1929. 39 
pp. 10 cents. 


Of the three bulletins, the last one named assumes seniority rights, for 
it is written by Dean Walter Williams, a man beloved of all journal- 
istic educators, and it also treats of a subject of peculiar interest in 
America—the editorial and trade organizations among the newspaper 
men of Great Britain. Particularly is space devoted to the British In- 
stitute of Journalists with its two thousand members. Since 1903, when 
the Institute was chartered by Queen Victoria, this organization has 
flourished in England, legislating for its members and elevating the 
British journalist to a dignity unequalled in this more haphazard coun- 
try. The appendix carries in full the Institute’s charter, the by-laws, 
regulations concerning orphan and benevolent funds, as well as infor- 
mation regarding the New Zealand Institute of Journalists, affiliated 
with that greater body, the Institute of Journalists in England proper. 
A better understanding of the English newspapermen should follow a 
reading of this bulletin. 

In Local Government and the Press, Marlen E. Pew with burning 
words enriches the memory of Don Mellett, whose editorial campaign 
against the vice of Canton, Ohio, ended with his brutal death in July, 
1926. The speech of Mr. Pew is a fervent plea that more Don Mel- 
letts will crusade against dope, graft, rackets. The address challenges 
every editor who has ethics and courage, and a newspaper in which to 
display them. 

New diplomatic horizons unfold upon perusal of Journalism and 
Diplomacy, the third bulletin, for in this pamphlet, Debuchi, Japanese 
ambassador to the United States, and Tellez, Mexican ambassador to 
the United States, speak of the traits shared both by diplomat and 
journalist. These men gave speeches concerning the international as- 
pects of newspapering during the 1929 Journalism Week at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

VELMA Critz STOUT 
University of Iowa 
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Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 
Penn State College 


A new series of courses announced in the 1930-31 University of 
Washington calendar, recently published, consists of one undergraduate 
course and two graduate seminars dealing in the main with the press 
and public opinion. The first of these courses, offered in the fall quar- 
ter, is “Superstition and Belief,” which discusses the question of ““Why 
we believe as we do.” It is offered by Dr. Stevenson Smith, of the 
psychology department. Following this in the winter quarter is a 
graduate course called ‘Public Opinion,” offered by Dr. Howard Wool- 
ston of the sociology department. Another graduate seminar will be 
given by Dean Vernon McKenzie of the School of Journalism and is 
called “Propaganda.” This course will deal with the crystallization of 
public opinion. 


As a graduation requirement, twenty-three seniors in the School of 
Journalism at the University of Nebraska spent two weeks in the field 
in April doing work on as many Nebraska weekly and daily papers. 
Eleven were assigned to dailies and twelve to weeklies. Other seniors 
will be assigned for practical experience before June. This is a continu- 
ation of the plan introduced last year by Gayle C. Walker, director of 
the School of Journalism. Last year, however, students were assigned 
for a single week of service. Students obtain actual newspaper experi- 
ence, and editors obtain the services of a college-trained newspaper 
worker for two weeks without cost. 


The Indiana Weekly Press Association held its summer conference in 
Bloomington in May. Prof. J. W. Piercy, head of the Indiana Uni- 
versity courses in journalism, and Prof. J. W. French and Prof. J. A. 
Wright, of the same school, gave talks on news story writing and head- 
line writing. 

More than one hundred newspaper men and women attended the 
second annual newspaper week held at Boulder, Colorado, in May 
under the auspices of the Department of Journalism of the University 


of Colorado. 


Two hundred and eighty-six students registered at the School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, for the spring quarter. This is said 
to be the largest number ever registered in the school. 


The eighth annual conference of the Illinois College Press Associa- 
tion was held recently at the Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. Twenty-five Illinois school papers sent editors, managers, 
and faculty advisers to the conference. 
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Reginald Coggeshall, sports editor of the Paris Herald, will become 
a professor of journalism at the University of Oregon next fall, it has 
been announced by Dean Eric W. Allen of the School of Journalism. 
Mr. Coggeshall takes the place made vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, who has become head of the Department of Journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota. Mr. Coggeshall was graduated 
from Harvard, 1916, and later took graduate work there and at Tufts. 
He has taught in Harvard and Tufts. 


The journalism students at Lehigh University made a field trip to 
New York recently. They visited the International News Service, the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company factory, the City News Bureau and 
the new plant of the Daily News. They were guests of Editor & 
Publisher at luncheon and visited the editorial office of Harpers’ Maga 
zine, the Times plant and the offices of the United Press and N. E. A. 
Service. 


The twenty-five members of the Printonian Club, a student organi- 
zation of the printing and journalism department of the South Dakota 
State College, made a tour of the Northwest to visit the larger printing 
plants this spring. Expenses of the tour were defrayed through the 


campus activities of the club. 


Edward H. Mason, assistant professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, has been appointed to an assistant professorship at the 
University of Iowa. Professor Mason is a graduate of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, and has a master’s degree from 
Idaho. His newspaper experience includes work on the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Boise Idaho Statesman, and other western papers. 
He takes the place of Mrs. Velma Critz Stout, who has taught report- 
ing at Iowa for three years. Mrs. Stout will spend a year or two in 
France, where Mr. Stout will study typographical art. 


Dr. Frederick Wilhelm von Prittwitz und Gaffron, German ambas- 
sador to the United States, was the principal speaker at the Journalism 
Week banquet held at Columbia, Missouri, in May. Among the out- 
standing happenings of the week were a reception to the members of the 
Missouri Writers Guild, Special Features Day, a meeting of the Mis- 
souri Press Association, a meeting of past presidents of the Missouri 
Press Association, and an annual meeting of the journalism alumni 
association. 


The Advisory Committee of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association for the Penn State Department of Journalism met at State 
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College recently to discuss further development of the technical equip- 
ment and professional studies offered by the department. They consid- 
ered new plans for taking care of the summer work of the students in 
journalism and discussed further courses proposed for the journalism 
curriculum. Among the members on the State committee are Fred 
Fuller Shedd, new president of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; Har- 
old D. Jacobs, editor-in-chief of the Pittsburgh Press; Edward J. Lyn- 
ett, publisher of the Scranton Times; and Col. Clarence J. Smith, 
publisher of the Allentown Morning Cail. Publishers of newspapers 
n ten of the principal cities of the state are included on the committee. 


The third annual Florida high school press conference was held re- 
cently at the University of Florida. The loving cup awarded for the 
best high school newspaper in the contest conducted by the Department 
of Journalism went to the Gainesville high school publication, The 
Comet. 


Three tests of any job were applied to the work of newspaper making 
by M. V. Atwood, associate editor of the Gannett group of seventeen 
newspapers, at a convocation of the Department of Journalism of Syra- 
cuse University last week. By all three tests Mr. Atwood finds news- 
paper making a desirable vocation. By the first test he finds that it is 
work in which one may at least make a living, with chances of much 
higher salaries. By the second test, he finds it a vocation which is inter- 
esting and not monotonous. By the third test, he finds it to be very 
worth while. “In newspaper work,” he said, ‘‘a person must be both a 
realist and an idealist, for the newspaper is not a divine institution, but 
a human one. It is made by human beings with human frailties, for 
human beings with frailties.” 


Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Michigan, held its first class in 
journalism last year, 1929-30. It was taught by Prof. D. D. Henry of 
the English Department, and twenty students were enrolled. Next 
year it will be in charge of Henry M. Stegman, formerly city editor of 
the New York Tribune, managing editor of the New York Telegraph, 
and correspondent of the London (England) Standard in the Spanish- 
American War. Mr. Stegman, a Harvard man, is now assistant editor 
of the Good Health Magazine and has written a book on thrift, The 
W ay to Wealth, and many articles for magazines. 


Oscar W. Riegel, who was graduated from the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Wisconsin, in the class of 1924, has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship in journalism at Washington and Lee 
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University for next year. His practical newspaper experience has in- 
cluded work on the Reading (Pa.) Tribune, the Paris edition of the 
Chicago Tribune, and the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era. He will receive 
the degree of master of arts for work in American literature from Co- 
lumbia University in June. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the work in agri- 


cultural journalism at Iowa State College was celebrated at Ames 


on Monday, June 9, commencement day, with a reunion of graduates 
and friends. John Clay, of John Clay & Company, livestock commis- 
sion merchants, Chicago, who suggested to C. F. Curtiss, dean of agri- 
culture at Iowa State, that the work be started and whose donations 
made the beginning possible, will attend the reunion. 


Minnesota’s annual Editors’ Short Course was held May 8-10. The 
Journalism Department codperated with the Division of Short Courses 
in arranging the program. 


Practically taking over the entire city news department of a modern 
daily newspaper, students of the Department of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, under a program arranged by Prof. Elmer J. Emig, 
head of the department, are receiving full coéperation from Harry 
Brown, managing editor of the Gainesville Daily Sun. As a means of 
reducing the period of apprenticeship required of them upon their leav- 
ing the university, the students of the newspaper writing class are apply- 
ing their classroom instruction to actual experience. 


During the spring vacation period each year, students in the Field 
Trips class of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, are sent to serve for three days on the staffs of newspapers of the 
Middle West. The office of the school makes the contacts. This year, 
editors of some thirty newspapers in seven states codperated with the 
school. Frequently this opens the way for vacation and post-graduation 
employment. The purpose of the Field Trips course is to associate the 
journalism technique of the classroom with mechanics of the profes- 
sional field. 


William L. Lowry, who has been an instructor in journalism at the 
University of Wyoming this year, has been appointed to an assistant 
professorship in the Department of Journalism at the University of 


Florida. 


Ralph O. Nafziger, who received his B. A. in journalism at Wis- 
consin in 1921, and who for the past two and a half years has been 
editor of the University of Wisconsin Press Bulletin and an assistant in 
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journalism, has been appointed to an assistant professorship in journal- 
ism at Wisconsin, in place of Professor Kenneth E. Olson, who goes to 
the University of Minnesota to accept a professorship in journalism next 
fall. 


DeWitt C. Reddick, who has been an instructor in journalism at the 
University of Texas for three years, has been raised to the rank of ad- 
junct professor. The department conducted the elimination contests in 
the Texas Interscholastic League journalistic contests held May 2 and 3. 
Approximately one hundred editors and sponsors of high school news- 
papers were there for the two-day program. Contests in reporting, 
copyreading, and editorial writing were held. 


More than five hundred high school and college newspapers are 
entered in the 1930 All-American Contest of the National Scholastic 
Press Association, which is sponsored by the Minnesota department and 
directed by Fred L. Kildow, of the journalism faculty. 


The annual journalism dinner for the awarding of “I’s” to those 
students who have done meritorious work on campus publications at 
Iowa State College was held in the Memorial Union, Ames, Iowa, 
Tuesday evening, May 20. John P. Wallace, publisher of Wallace's 


Farmer, Des Moines, addressed the group of students, faculty, and 
friends who attended the dinner. 


Of the seven hundred former students in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the twenty-five years in which instruction has 
been given there, fifty per cent of the men are now engaged in news- 
paper work, of whom thirty-six per cent are on daily newspaper staffs, 
8.1 per cent on weeklies, and 4.6 per cent with press associations. Only 
4.9 per cent are engaged in publicity work. Some 8 per cent are en- 
gaged in teaching, largely journalism in colleges and universities. Some 
58 per cent of the women are married. Thirty per cent of the un- 
married women are doing daily or weekly newspaper work, 23.3 on 
dailies, and 6.7 on weeklies. Of the others, 17 per cent are in adver- 
tising, 19 per cent on magazines, 8.7 per cent are teaching; 4 per cent 
are editing house organs, 3.8 per cent are in publicity, and 2 per cent 
are with press associations. Graduates are located in 38 states and 13 
foreign countries. Of the latter, 11 are in the Orient, 7 in Europe, 
and 6 in Latin American countries; practically all of these are acting as 
correspondents or are engaged in other forms of journalistic work. 
Fifty men and women graduates are located in New York City. Sev- 
enty-five former journalism students are in Madison. 
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The Pennsylvania State College Department of Journalism was host 
to the National Convention of Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary national 
journalistic fraternity, which was held at the college in April. Dele- 
gates of forty-four chapters from thirty-six states attended the meeting. 
Several newspaper men of state and national prominence addressed the 
conference. 


A recent addition to the curriculum of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, is a course entitled ““The Newspaper 
Today,” conducted by Prof. Harry F. Harrington, director of the 
school. It consists of a series of practical shop-talks and discussions on 
aspects of modern newspaper production presented by special representa- 
tives in the various fields, including reporting, typography and make- 
up, feature and editorial writing, advertising, the journalism of busi- 
ness, publicity, newspaper management, foreign correspondence and 
press associations. 


Prof. Paul J. Thompson, head of the Journalism Department of the 
University of Texas, was elected president of the Southwestern Journal- 
ism Congress, which will meet at the State University in Austin next 
year. Other new officers chosen at the close of the two-day gathering 
at Texas Christian University were Miss Helen Zene Wortman, of 
Baylor College, Belton, vice-president, and Miss Ailese Parten, of the 
same school, secretary. 


Some seventy-five alumni and former students in journalism of the 
University of Wisconsin who now live in Madison, are making the 
arrangements for the journalism alumni reunion to be held June 20-22 
in celebration of the completion of twenty-five years of instruction in 
journalism at Wisconsin. 


The faculty of the Wisconsin School of Journalism gave a two-day 
program for some fifty members of the Wisconsin Press Association, 
which consists of editors and publishers of weekly papers, on May 9 


and 10, the general subject being recent changes in business and agri- 
culture as they affect country weekly newspapers. 


Professor J. Stuart Hamilton, a Wisconsin journalism graduate in 
the class of ’22, formerly on the staffs of the departments of journalism 
at the Universities of Colorado and Kansas, and this semester research 
assistant in journalism at the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant professor of journalism at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity for next year, while Prof. Marcus M. Wilkerson is on leave 
pursuing graduate work for his doctor’s degree in history and journal- 
ism at Wisconsin. 
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Norman Reilly Raine, short story and publicity writer, came from 
the Italian Riviera where he had been doing publicity for the French 
Line, to the University of Washington School of Journalism in March. 
At the university he fills the role of manuscript critic and reader for 
short story students of the School of Journalism and anyone else in 
Seattle who may be interested in the subject and who wants to know 
why his manuscripts are being constantly returned. He is conducting 
a series of “field trips” for embryo short story writers. Together with 
three of four students he wanders around Seattle’s hotels, buildings 
water front, and any place that might be the locale of a potential story 
and they look for events and settings which might be the source of a 
short story. 


Senior students in the class in editing conducted by Dean Eric W. 
Allen at the University of Oregon have undertaken a survey, under 
the George H. Gallup plan, of the two daily newspapers of Eugene. 
The field work on the Register is now complete, and the work of tabu- 
lation and interpretation of the findings is well under way. Field work 
on the Guard has begun. Tabulation and interpretation of the findings 
have been undertaken as a project by a seminar made up of seniors and 
graduates in journalism. Tentative findings have been reported to 
Frank Jenkins, publisher of the Register, who promises to release the 
significant discoveries later. Every phase and feature of the papers is 
being checked for its interest to several hundred sampled readers taken 
as representative of the entire circulation. The publisher of the Regis- 
ter is expecting, he says, to modify certain phase of his newspaper prac- 
tice in accordance with the facts revealed by the survey. Definite re- 
ports, or such as can be made public, regarding these surveys will be 
sent to the QUARTERLY as available. 


The School of Journalism at the University of Iowa is offering this 
summer a new course called ‘““Today’s Problems.” It was suggested by 
Professor Cason’s course at Alabama. Seven prominent members of 
other liberal arts departments are assisting in the lectures. 


Means both for serving the state press and for giving the students 
increased opportunity for obtaining practical experience have been sup- 
plied by the Journalism Department of Butler University, Indianapolis, 
through the organization of a bureau known as the Capitol News Ser- 
vice. This organization is now giving regular service to sixteen Indiana 
county seat papers on Indianaoplis events having local interest in the 
territory of the client but not carried by the paper’s regular wire service. 
Advanced students in journalism, working under the direction of mem- 
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bers of the faculty of the department, cover the State House, Federal 
building, courts, state conventions, and other news sources as the ac- 
credited representatives of client papers. Other stories found popular 
with the state editors are career sketches of successful Indianapolis men 


who were born and reared in the territory of the clients. In addition 
to serving the state press, the Capitol News Service also received queries 


from several out-of-state papers on Indianapolis stories. This service, 
of course, is given without charge. 


Students in the course in the writing of special articles in the Wis- 
consin School of Journalism have sold $650 worth of their articles to 
magazines, trade papers, and Sunday newspapers thus far this year. 
They sold fifty-three articles in all. In the course in women’s depart 
ments given this semester by Professor Helen M. Patterson, students 
sold fifteen articles to May 1. 


Upon the resignation of President Walter Williams, of the Univer 
sity of Missouri, from the Council on Research for Journalism, Asso- 
ciate Dean Frank Lee Martin, of the same institution, has been ap 
pointed to fill the vacancy by the executive committee of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A EUROPEAN EDITOR 


The JOURNALISM QUARTERLY has the honor to announce 
that Doctor Emil Lovifat, director of the Deutsches Institut 
fiir Zeitungskunde, has accepted a position as associate editor 
of this periodical. He will act as our European correspondent 
and will contribute to forthcoming numbers. 

American students of journalism have, as a rule, but a vague 
and imperfect idea of European newspaper conditions, de- 
rived from hurried visits and from occasional articles in the 
magazines. German activity in journalistic research, which is 
briefly discussed by Dean Allen in his review of Bémer’s 
Bibliographische Handbuch der Zeitungswissenschaft in this 
issue of the QUARTERLY, is an arresting phenomenon. Gov- 
ernmental relations with the newspapers, developments in 
transportation, use of radio, organizations of newspapermen, 
and education for journalism may be mentioned among the 
many phases of the modern European press which have strong 
interest for us. 

That our new associate will be helpful to us in these matters 
we have no doubt. Quite without prompting on his part, the 
QUARTERLY would suggest that the various schools and de- 
partments of journalism should put Doctor Lovifat on their 
mailing lists to receive such informative bulletins as they may 
publish from time to time. Direct them in care of the institu- 
tions named above, at Universitats-Strasse 7, Berlin NW 7. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOURNALISM ARTICLES 


It is believed that the bibliography of articles relating to 
journalism which begins in this number of the QUARTERLY 
will be invaluable to workers in this field. The fact that the 
leading periodicals dealing with newspaper questions do not 
issue annual indexes and are not included in the Reader’s 
Guide or the International Index gives this bibliography a 
unique value: the indexing of Editor & Publisher alone would 
be an important service. 

The current installment of the bibliography covers the first 
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four months of 1930; hereafter three months will be covered 
in each number. Space considerations forced us reluctantly to 
abandon the indexing of any foreign magazines, though it is 
hoped that special lists of foreign publications on journalism 
may be published from time to time. Even more reluctantly 
we decided to omit entries dealing with advertising and with 
printing and engraving. 

So far as lists of books are concerned, our regular book- 
review department takes care of publication in that field. 

Doctor Casey has put us all in his debt by his admirable 
work on this extensive task. 


USELESS QUESTIONNAIRES 


That the questionnaire method of accumulating information 
has been of great value is undeniable; but if it is to continue to 
be the help that it should be, it must be safeguarded from 
illegitimate and careless use. 

Every person in a responsible position is being assaulted 
today by a barrage of elaborate questionnaires, many of them 


ignorantly conceived and most of them unimportant. The 
inquirer usually promises to share his results with those who 
help him, but he seldom fulfills his obligations. Newspaper 
men are increasingly the victims of these pseudo investigators, 
and their resentment will soon cause them to withhold help in 
even the most vital inquiries. 

The JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, in behalf of the cause of re- 
search in our field, would strongly urge upon all teachers of 
journalism that they refuse to approve projects founded upon 
the use of the questionnaire except in large and important in- 
vestigations. In such cases the questionnaires should be de- 
vised after intensive and careful preliminary investigations. 
after the technique of the questionnaire has been mastered, 
and after definite arrangements have been made to distribute 
the results of the study. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 
TO THE A. S. N. E. 


With the permission of the chairman of the committee, the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY gives to its readers in this issue the 
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report on schools of journalism presented to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at its recent meeting in Wash- 
ington. It gives space to this report for three reasons: (1) 
It is a studied pronouncement made to an important organiza- 
tion. (2) It has been rather badly garbled in the publicity 
thus far given it; and though it will of course be published in 
the annual proceedings of the Society, it will reach only a 
small part of our readers in that form. (3) It is a stimulating 
and suggestive contribution to the discussion of certain sub- 
jects in which all teachers of journalism are interested. 

To the report of the committee, written by Mr. George B. 
Armstead, managing editor of the Hartford Courant, chair- 
man, we have been permitted to add some pertinent comments 
by Mr. M. V. Atwood, associate editor of the Gannett News- 
papers, who is exceptionally well informed on the subject of 
education for journalism; and a summary of the discussion of 
the report by Professor H. H. Herbert, secretary of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism, who was 
present at the Washington meeting. 

The JOURNALISM QUARTERLY is in hearty agreement with 
the committee’s fine insistence upon the necessity of cultural 
training for future newspaper workers. But in order that our 
thinking shall not be confused by misapprehension of the facts, 
it must point out that it is inaccurate to say that “the good 
schools of law and medicine” are graduate schools. That is, 
very few of them! require four years of liberal arts for ad- 
mission; most of them require only two years. Moreover, 
there is a perceptible tendency to reduce rather than to raise 
those requirements. Recent studies at the Univresity of Chi- 
cago have shown that those students who completed a four- 
year liberal arts course before entering the law school were, 

1Five of the 178 schools of law, and six of the recognized schools of medicine 
require four years of liberal arts. The American Bar Association standards for 
law schools specify two years of college work, and the Association of American 
Medical Schools has the same requirement. It would not even be just to say that 
“the best schools of law and medicine” require more than two years of liberal 
arts. See Alfred Z. Reed’s Rewiew of Legal Education in the United States and 
Canada, 1929, p. 67, published by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 


of Teaching; and Journal of the American Medical Association (Education Num- 
ber), Vol. 93, p. 532, August 17, 1929. 
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on the average, poorer students than those who entered after 
two or three years of liberal arts; and, further, the correlation 
between high grades in the law school and success at the bar is 
very high. There is certainly no likelihood of any general 
movement at this time to increase liberal arts requirements in 
law or medicine. 

The status of journalism with respect to liberal arts work re- 
quired is about the same as that of law and medicine. A few 
schools of journalism, separate from liberal arts colleges, ad- 
mit no students until they have had two years of liberal arts; 
others give a small amount of journalism in the sophomore 
year; journalism work for freshmen is frowned upon. And be 
it remembered that in most schools and departments of journal- 
ism, students take eighty to ninety hours (which means about 
three years’ work) in liberal arts, and they cannot receive their 
degrees with less than eighty hours of such work. Perhaps 
these requirements should be increased, but it should be recog- 
nized that they are now at least equal to those of law and 
medicine. 

Of course, the difficult question arises as to just what work 
and which courses are “liberal” and “cultural.’’ Some courses 
given in some journalism schools certainly provide a liberal 
culture; but in the above statements, courses outside journalism 
and accepted by liberal arts faculties furnish statistics which 
are at least definite, and which constitute a comment upon a 
committee report which speaks in terms of liberal arts work. 

Journalism teachers will appreciate the kindly and sincere 
intention of the report of 1930. Most of them will agree 
with its brief for extensive cultural training. They are gen- 
uinely anxious for constructive criticism, both on the peda- 
gogical and the practical sides of their task; and they realize 
that, in the latter at least, newspaper men are their best men- 
tors. A closer relationship between the national associations 
for journalism education and the Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors is highly desirable—reciprocal representation at the an- 
nual meetings, and conferences and visits. Perhaps something 
toward this end can be worked out at the Boston meeting next 
December. 





